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Introduction. 

In the following pages I propose to attempt for the most 
famous and splendid of the ancient cities of Asia, Ephesus, 
that which some years ago I did for the greatest Greek 
city of the west, Syracuse ; viz., to arrange in chronolo- 
gical sequence the series of its coinage from the earliest 
times down to the epoch of the consolidation of the Boman 
Empire by Augustus. 

The interest which the Ephesian coins have for us is 
historical and mythological. From an artistic standpoint 
they are, unlike those of Syracuse or of Elis, and chiefly 
on account of the general uniformity of type which pre- 
vails from first to last, of comparatively slight value. 

For the archaeologist, on the other hand, they may be 
made of very great use. Ere long it may be even possible 
to fix the dates of many of them within narrower limits 
than can now be attempted, and thus to reconstruct as it 
were the magisterial Fasti of Ephesus from the time when 
the name of the Eponymus first makes its appearance on 
the coinage down to the Imperial Period. 

One of the most pregnant inquiries in the whole domain 
of ancient numismatics is that which concerns itself with 

the various names of magistrates which are so frequent on 

b 
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the coins both in autonomous and Imperial times. It is 
one, moreover, which has been much neglected ; so much 
so indeed that the compilers of sale catalogues often 
consider it quite needless to give the names which occur 
on coins to be sold, contenting themselves with such vague 
descriptions as " magistrate's name in field," " all various 
magistrates,*' &c. &c. 

If I am able to bring home to the minds of some of 
these gentlemen the very great historical and archaso- 
logical interest which attaches itself to a complete series 
of the magicrfcrates' names of any one city, my labours will 
not have been fruitless. 

In the case of Ephesus it will be my endeavour to show 
who the magistrate was who places his name upon the 
money of the State, and what was the length of his term 
of office, and thus from the number of extant names on 
the money of each particular class to calculate the relative 
duration of the respective issues, and so to assign each to 
a particular historical period of greater or lesser length. 

I must caution my readers, however, against supposing 
that I have been led to attribute any single class of coins 
to any given period simply because the number of magis- 
trates' names happened to tally with the length of that 
period. I arranged the small collection in the British 
Museum by style in what seemed to me chronological 
order, under successive historical periods, before proceed- 
ing to compile the mass of magistrates' names comprised 
in the volumes of Mionnet and in other catalogues, and I 
may add that it was an agreeable surprise to me to find 
that in every single instance the total number of names 
which I was able to collect from all sources corresponded 
very closely with the number of years in the period to 
which I had already on other grounds assigned the coins. 
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My best thanks are due to M. Six and to Dr. Imhoof- 
Blumer ; to the former for valuable lists of names which 
might otherwise have escaped my notice^ and to the latter 
for descriptions of all the coins of Ephesus, many of them 
unpublished, in his fine collection. Prof. Dr. H. Brunn, 
of Munich ; M. Chabouillet, of Paris ; Dr. J. Friedlsender, 
of Berlin, and Dr. F. Kenner, of Vienna, have also kindly 
allowed me to have casts of coins from the collections 
under their charge. 

In the presence of such works as those of Guhl, Fal- 
kener, Curtius, and Wood, it would be superfluous to 
repeat all the details of a history which extends over 
more than a thousand years. 

Nevertheless as one, though by no means the main 
object of the series of monographs of which this is the 
third,^ is to popularise the science of numismatics^ I have 
thought it well to unite to the strictly numismatic history 
enough of the general political and religious history of 
Ephesus as may interest those who have not made a 
special study of Greek coins.' 



^ Syracuse, 1874, by B. V. Head, and Elis, 1879, by Percy 
Gardner, being the two first. 

' I have not thought it necessary to encumber my pages with 
more references than are absolutely unavoidable. Those who 
wish to refer to the original sources of our knowledge of 
Ephesian afiairs should consult Guhl, '' Ephesiaca," Berlin, 
1848 ; Falkener, ** Ephesus and the Temple of Diana," London, 
1862; Curtius, E., " Ephesus," Berlin, 1874 ; Wood, "Disco- 
veries at Ephesus,** London, 1877 ; and for the general history 
of later times Droysen*s " Geschichte des Hellenismus,*' Gotha, 
1877, and Waddington's " Fastes des Provinces Asiatiques,** 
part i., Paris, 1872, where all the requisite references will be 
found. In the historical portions of this paper I have made 
frequent use of the works of Guhl, Droysen, and especiaUy 
Curtius, whose highly suggestive monograph is not easily acces* 
sible to English readers. 



Pre-historic and Legendary Period. 

" In Ionia," says Herodotus (ii. 106), " there are two 
representations of Sesostris, sculptured on rocks, one on 
the road from Ephesus to PhocaBa, and the other on that 
from Sardes to Smyrna; and in each case a man is 
engraved four cubits and a span high, holding a spear in 
the right hand and a bow in the left, the rest of his cos- 
tume being similarly partly Egyptian and partly Ethiopic; 
and from the one shoulder to the other run sacred 
Egyptian characters engraved, of the following purport : — 
/ won tHis land with my own shoulders. But who he is and 
whence he came is not stated there." 

These remarkable figures, which Herodotus believed to 
represent the Egyptian king Sesostris, are still to be seen 
in situ, and have been lately identified by Mr. Sayce 
and other scholars as memorials, not of Sesostris, but of 
the great enemy of Sesostris, a king of the Kheta or 
Hittites. 

One of them is engraved in Texier's " Asie Mineure " 
(ii. PI. 132), and the inscription, which still remains on 
it, is written in Hittite, not in Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

Other Hittite monuments have also been discovered at 
Ibreez in Lycaonia, and in Galatia, near the river Halys, 
as well as at Jerablus, the ancient Cafchemish on the 
Euphrates, a capital of the Hittite Empire. It may, 
therefore, be considered as all but proved that at some 
remote period, before 1200 B.C., the Hittites were supreme 
from the Euphrates on the one side throughout Asia 
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Minor, as far as the shores of the jffigean on the other. 
The story of the war between Rameses II., the Sesostris of 
the Greeks (circ. 1400 B.C.), and the Hittites has been 
immortalised by the contemporary Egyptian poet Pentaur; 
and among the allies of the Hittites mentioned in this 
Egyptian text the names (as read by Egyptologists) of 
the people of Ilion, Pedasos, Dardanus, Mysia, and Lycia 
are conspicuous. The Hittite Empire was the earliest of 
the three great Oriental powers (Hittites, Lydians, and 
Persians) which succeeded each other in the interior of 
Asia Minor, and from contact and intercourse with them 
the mixed populations of the great river valleys and of 
the coast received the germs of their early art, religion, 
and letters. 

The Hittite capital in hither Asia Minor was doubtless 
Sardes, then, as later, rich in gold ; and to the governor 
or satrap of Sardes the inhabitants of the valleys of the 
Caicus, the Hermus, the Cayster, and the Maoander were 
then, as later, tributary. 

The distinction between the great central table-land of 
Asia Minor and the low-lying valleys of the four great 
rivers which empty themselves into the -^gean Sea must 
be borne in mind if we would clearly comprehend the 
conflicting tendencies of Oriental and Western thought 
and civilisation in this border-land between the East and 
the West. " A line drawn from Constantinople straight 
through Asia Minor to the Lycian Sea,*' says Curtius 
(Hist. Gr., Eng. Tr. vol. i. p. 5), " roughly indicates the 
degree of longitude at which the masses of table-land sud- 
denly break ojff, where the coimtry is everywhere broken 
up into natural divisions, and in wide fertile river-courses 
opens towards the sea, which runs to meet them in 
numerous bays. Here is, as it were, the beginning of a 
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new world — of another country which resembles a border 
of a different material woven on to a garment/' This 
border-land, which, though attached to Asia, belongs by 
nature to European Greece, was from very early times the 
home of a mixed population, of which one element was 
the remnant of the Old Ionic stock, the main body of 
which had passed across the sea in still earlier ages into 
European Greece. Side by side with these people of 
Ionic race were Carians and Leleges, and here and there 
on projecting headland or in sheltered bay was an out- 
lying station of Phoenician traders, from whom the 
nations received, together with a different system of 
weights from that which was used in the interior by the 
Hittites and their Lydian and Phrygian successors, 
different religious ideas and a different and more simple 
mode of writing, which appears to have been almost 
universally adopted except in Lycia, Caria, and other 
districts, where many of the older characters remained in 
use probably because the Phoenician alphabet furnished 
no equivalents. 

One of these Phoenician stations was (as Curtius be- 
lieves) in the bay at the mouth of the river Cayster, and 
here in the rich alluvial plain they may have introduced 
the cultus of their protecting goddess of the sea and of 
trade, Astarte. But this point is doubtful. Thus much, 
however, is certain, that under a variety of names a 
Nature goddess was worshipped throughout the whole of 
hither Asia, and it is not at all improbable that this 
widely extended cult may have been due rather to Hittite 
than to Phoenician influence. 

In the case of the Artemis of Ephesus, the Artemis of 
Perga, the Artemis Leucophryne of Magnesia, the Hera 
of Samos, and other primitive Asiatic deities, the types as 
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we know them from the coins are so remarkable that no 
one can fail to note their thoroughly Oriental character. 

The Ephesian goddess is represented as a female figure^ 
the body a mere trunk, with the feet placed close together. 
The resemblance to an Egyptian mummy is almost as 
striking as that of the sculptured Hittite king to Sesostris. 
On the chest of the goddess are numerous breasts, to show 
that she was regarded as the mother of all living creatures, 
the embodiment of the life-giving principle; below are 
various symbols, such as bees, flowers, fruit, &c., and 
heads of bulls and lions. From each of her outstretched 
arms hangs a long fillet with tassels at the extremities. 
On either side stands a stag, raising its head to the hands 
of the goddess for food. With these and many other 
symbols, among which the crescent moon may be men- 
tioned, the priests who conducted her sacred rites sought 
to express the idea that their goddess was identical with 
Kature herself presiding over all that grows and lives upon 
the earth, in the air, and in the waters. 

By what people, or precisely at what time, the first 
sanctuary of this goddess was erected on the Cayster we 
are unable to aj£rm. A hollow tree, for aught we know, 
may have contained the first rude wooden image of the 
goddess which men said had fallen from the skies. At a 
later stage, but still in very remote ages, an organized 
hierarchy of priests and priestesses was established in 
this spot. In their service were bands of women as 
well as of men, who dwelt around the sanctuary. The 
inviolability of the sacred territory for some distance 
around would naturally attract settlers, and thus a nucleus 
of trade was gradually formed under the protection of a 
sacerdotal establishment which, as time went on, attained 
a wider and wider reputation and predominance. 
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The constitution of this hierarchy was in all probability 
the same in this early period as in later times. At the 
head of the college of priests was the high priest, 'Ecro-^v 
(the King Bee), called also by the Persian title Megabyzus 
(" God-given *'). The priestesses bore the name of MelisssD, 
or Bees. This insect was, as we shall see, one of the 
most distinctive symbols of the Ephesian goddess, and 
may have represented the ideas of virginity, of organi- 
zation, and of the pure nourishment of honey. 

This vast sacerdotal beehive, and the village which 
grew up under its protection, maintained the most 
friendly relations with the surrounding peoples, ujitil in 
the eleventh century B.C. an event occurred which power- 
fully influenced the whole future course of history in 
these regions. This was the great reflux of the Greeks 
from Europe back into Asia, commonly called the Ionic 
Migration. 

The new colonists arrived in numerous bands, and pro- 
ceeded to settle on all the most favoured spots on the 
western coast of Asia Minor, ever3rwhere driving out the 
Asiatic inhabitants and uniting themselves with the old 
Ionian stock, which had never thoroughly amalgamated 
with the non-Greek population. 

These new Ionian immigrants had attained in European 
Greece to a degree of civilisation far exceeding that of the 
old stock which had remained behind. With their 
arrival begins a new period in the history of Asia Minor, 
the period of the rule of the noble families, such as the 
KeleidaB at Miletus and the Codridas at Ephesus, the latter 
led by Androclus, one of the younger sons of Codrus, the 
last King of Athens, circ. B.C. 1044. They did not, how- 
ever, effect a settlement at the mouth of the Cayster 
without a strenuous opposition on the part of the Carians 
and Leleges ; and their contests with the armed virgins 
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who fought in defence of the temple of the goddess are 
among the most famous of the early Greek legends, 
always supposing that the combats of the Greeks and the 
Amazons had any historical basis whatever. 

In order to understand the relative positions of the new 
Ionian settlers and the dwellers around the temple, it will 
be necessary to give in this place a slight sketch of the 
topography of Ephesus as it has been lately elucidated by 
the investigations of Mr. Wood during a prolonged stay 
of eleven years on this spot. 

From its sources among the vine-clad slopes of Mount 
Tmolus, the river Cayster winds through broad and fertile 
plains for a distance of nearly a hundred miles, until it 
enters a narrow maritime plain shut off from the great 
central valley above by the projecting spurs of Pactyas 
and Gallesius. 

In this plain, and a little to the south of the Cayster, 
rises an isolated fortified hill called Mount Solmissus, 
between the little streams once caUed Cenchrius and 
Selinus, tributaries of the Cayster. 

In a grove between these little rivers, and protected by 
a fort on the hill Solmissus, stood the ancient sanctuary 
of the Ephesian goddess, and here, at the modern Turkish 
village of Ayasalouk, Mr. Wood discovered the remains 
of three successive temples of Artemis. Here on the 
level ground were clustered in the pre-Ionic age the 
dwellings of the mixed population which owed allegiance 
and paid their rents to the hierarchy of their tutelary 
goddess. Leaving the temple behind us, and proceeding 
westwards for the distance of about a mile, we approach 
the ruins of the Greek city of Ephesus itself. Climbing a 
hill of moderate elevation, which rises in the middle of the 
plain, and which Mr. Wood has identified as Mount Cores- 
sus^ and looking towards the setting sun, we see at our feet 
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the rains of the Great Theatre, the scene of the riot de^- 
soribed in Acts xix. Beyond this was the oblong city 
port, connected by a long narrow canal with the Cayster, 
which it joins about two miles below the city. At the 
junction of the canal and the river was a second and 
larger port, called Panormus, connected with the sea, still 
more than two miles farther on, by the stream of the 
Cayster itself. Thus the city of Ephesus was at least 
four miles from the sea, and the Artemision more than 
five miles inland. 

Skirting the south side of the city, and at right angles 
to Mount Coressus, was the lofty and serrated ridge of 
Mount Prion (the Saw, cf. the Spanish sierra), along the 
crest of which the ruins of the city wall may still be seen* 
" The summit of Mount Prion " (says Mr. Wood, p. 8) 
'< commands a very beautiful and extensive view. The 
river Cayster, winding like a white ribbon through the 
plain, forms in its course numerous small peninsulsB. The 
Selinusian lakes, the village and castle on the hill (Mount 
Solmissus) at Ayasalouk, the bay of Scala Nova (the 
ancient Neapolis), the mountainous island of Samos, and 
the still more mountainous coast beyond, the snow-capped 
Tmolus to the north, and the ruined city mapped out at 
the feet of the spectator: these, with countless other 
objects of interest, seen through the lustrous atmosphere 
of Asia Minor, make up a panorama of exquisite beauty. 
Although my sojourn there was extended over the greater 
part of eleven years, I never became weary of the scenery 
by which I was surrounded, for the mountains on which 
my eyes daily rested changed from hour to hour as the 
sun travelled on in its course, and the desolation of the 
place was fully compensated by its constant and never- 
ceasing loveliness." 
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When Androclus and his Athenians landed on the 
Ephesian territory it was on Mounts Prion and Coressus 
that they founded their new city, which thus faced the 
eea and turned its back, as it were, upon the older settle- 
menty about a mile farther inland, where stood the temple 
of the strange Asiatic divinity with its college of emascu- 
late priests and warlike women, an object of mingled 
aversion and awe to the manly yet credulous lonians. 

In the course of the next three centuries the growing 
repute of the sanctuary of the goddess, while it procured 
for the priesthood a steadily preponderating increase of 
wealth and influence, would seem to have reconciled the 
Greeks in a great measure to the worship of the out- 
landish divinity. 

They recognised in some of her attributes much that 
was characteristic of their own Artemis. By this name, 
therefore, they called her, and as the Artemis of Ephesus 
she became known along all the coasts where the Greeks 
had effected settlement. The monarchy founded by 
Androclus changed in course of time to an aristocracy, 
and this in its turn yielded to a tyranny. 

Meanwhile peaceful relations continued on the whole to 
be maintained between the lonians of the coast and the 
dynasty called the HeraclidaB, who ruled in Lydia after 
the empire of the Hittites had fallen into decay. It is 
probable that the Heraclidse were at first mere vassals of 
the Hittite monarchy, and that as the latter yielded little 
by little to the growing power of Assyria, so the kings of 
Lydia obtained a larger and still larger share of indepen- 
dence. After reigning about five hundred years, this 
dynasty became extinct on the murder of King Candaules 
by his wife, in concert with Gyges, one of his bodyguard, 
circ. B.C. 700. 



Period I. b.c. 700—480. 

GygeSy by descent a Carian, became the founder of the 
djmasty of the Mermnadse, under whose rule Lydia 
entered upon a new and independent course of national 
life. The ties which had bound her to the East were 
finally severed, and henceforth the direction of her policy 
is towards the West The endeavour of the new rulers 
of the country was to obtain possession of towns on the 
coast, and thus to create a naval power. The city of 
Abydos, on the Hellespont, was founded under the 
auspices of Oyges, and his next step was to secure, if 
possible, the dominion of the entire Ionian coast. In 
this project he met with considerable success, but did not 
live to see the realisation of his dreams. His successor; 
Ardys, B.C. 660 — 637, prosecuted the war against the 
lonians with uninterrupted ardour, and would, perhaps, 
have succeeded in uniting the whole coast-line under the 
dominion of Sardes, had not the invasion of the Cimmerian 
hordes called off his forces to protect his own territory 
from the incursions of the barbarians. 

The Cimmerians encamped in the valley of the Cayster, 
and set fire to the temple of the Ephesian Artemis. The 
goddess, however, herself intervened, and averted the 
plunder of her treasures. 

Sadyattes, the son of Ardys (b.c. 637 — 625), after the 
Cimmerian hordes had been at length finally expelled 
from Asia Minor, foimd himself at liberty again to turn 
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his attention to the West. He laid siege to Miletus, and 
year after year wasted her fertile lands, but he never 
succeeded in capturing the city. His son, Alyattes (b.c. 
625 — 568), appears, at any rate in the case of Ephesus, to 
have sought to gain his ends by more gentle means, for 
he gave his daughter in marriage to a wealthy citizen of 
Ephesus named Melas, who probably held the supreme 
power in his native city. The offspring of this union was 
Findarus, who was tyrant of Ephesus when his uncle 
GroBsus succeeded to the throne of Lydia b.c. 568. 

Croesus, relying, perhaps, upon the family ties which 
united him to the young ruler of Ephesus, no less than 
upon his own (now proverbial) wealth and good fortune, 
sent an embassy to his nephew to demand his submission ; 
but Findarus refused to yield, and Croesus laid siege to 
Ephesus. 

One of the towers of the city wall at last gave way, and 
Croesus was about to enter the town as a conqueror, 
when it was discovered that Findarus had had recourse 
to a strange expedient. He had attached the walls of 
the town by a long rope, (one mile in length,) to the 
sanctuary of this all-powerful goddess in the grove at the 
back of the city. 

Croesus, who as a Lydian reverenced the great Asiatic 
goddess even more than did the Ionian citizens of Ephesus, 
was thus disarmed. Ephesus had ipso facto placed her- 
self under the protection of the deity, and by this artifice 
(if artifice it were) obtained favourable terms from the 
king. Findarus, however, was expelled. Under the rule 
of Croesus the influence of the goddess and of her priest- 
hood was largely extended. The first great temple then in 
course of construction began to assume that gorgeous 
character which gained for its successor the title of one of 
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the wonders of the world. Croesus himself dedicated most 
of the columns and some golden bulls. Nevertheless^ the 
Athenian element in the population of Ephesus, settled 
on Mount Prion^ looked with eyes anything but friendly 
upon the growing power and wealth of the Asiatic suburb 
under the shadow of the temple. The rising tide of 
Orientalism threatened to submerge the isolated Hellenic 
colony. Then it was that they turned for aid to their 
mother city (ciro. B.C. 655), and Athens sent them Aris- 
tarchusy who stayed with them five years, and inspired 
new life and vigour into the constitution of the State. 

The oft-told tale of the fall of Cnesus and of the in- 
corporation of the Lydian monarchy and of the Greek cities 
of Asia into the great Persian Empire I need not here 
recapitulate. Suffice it to say that throughout the whole 
of this momentous period the prestige of the fiunous 
temple never dwindled, and that to the protection of the 
goddess the Ephesians were indebted for the exceptional 
mildness with which they were treated by the conquerors. 
At a time when all Ionia was ravaged and laid waste by 
the Persians, the temple of Artemis at Ephesus was of all 
the Ionian temples the only one which was spared, and to 
Ephesus Xerxes sent his children imder the care of Queen 
Artemisia of Caria, after his great defeat at Salamis 
B.C. 480. 

Ephesus was, indeed, even a gainer by the calamities 
which befell her sister cities, for she now became after 
the fall of Miletus the one great mart of Asia through 
which the fabrics and products of the East found their 
way to Europe. And thus it was not long before the pity, 
as well as the temple, began to perceive the advantages 
which accrued from the maintenance of a strict neutrality. 

The temple continued, however, to be the centre of 
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attraction, and the importance of the fortified Greek city 
on Mount Prion continued to dwindle as the population 
and commerce of the town on the plain around the temple 
increased. 

Haying now brought the history of Ephesus from the 
earliest times down to the Persian wars, it is time to 
consider what are the coins which belong to the period 
which closes with the great defeats of Xerxes at Salamis 
and Platasae in Europe, and at Mycale, a few miles south 
of EphesuS) in Asia. These are not as numerous as we 
might have expected from the importance of Ephesus in 
early times. Of the electrum series, which may be 
assigned to the time before Crcesus, are the following 
specimens : — 



1. Tnte. El. 2. Wt. 71 
grs. [Brit. Mas.] 

PI. I. 1. 

2. Tnte. El. 2. Wt. 70 
grs. [Vienna.] 

8. Trit^. El. 2. Wt. 67-8 
grs. [Brit. Mas.] 
PL I. 2. 



Period I. — Befobe b.c. 480. 

Bee in linear 
square. 



Similar. 

Similar, but of 
bolder work. 



Oblong incuse, divided 
into two squares tra- 
versed by lines. 

Similar. 



Similar. 



These three coins are of very pale electrum, and probably 
contain a very small proportion of gold. 



4. Hecte. El. 1. Wt. 86 
grs. [Brit. Mus.] 
PI. 1. 3. 

6. Heviihecton, El. 1. 
Wt. 18-4 grs. [Paris.] 
PL I. 4. 



Forepart of stag, left, 
head turned back. 
In field three pel- 
lets. 

Forepart of stag right, 
head turned back. 



Incuse square traversed 
by many lines running 
in various directions. 

Incuse square. 



How soon Ephesus began to strike electrum must 
remain a matter for conjecture. It may be presumed^ 
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however, that when the city fell into the hands of Croesus 
the Lydian gold money introduced by him superseded 
the ancient electrum, and that subsequently silver money 
only was coined at Ephesus while under the Lydian and 
Persian rule. The earliest silver coins of Ephesus are the 
following. These, on account of their style, must be all 
attributed to the latter end of the sixth or the beginning 
of the fifth century B.C. 



6. Draehm. M. 2. Wt.64grs. 
FMusee Laynes.l 

^ PI. 1. 5. 

7. Drachm. A 2. Wt. 53 grs. 
[Rev. Num. 1861, PL xviii. 
7. Found at Myt-RahiDeh.] 

8. Drachm. M. 2. Wt. 50 3 
grs. [Brit. Mus.l 

PL I. 6. 

9. Hemidrachm, M, 1. Wt. 
22-5 grs. [Imhoof-Blumer.] 

PL I. 7. 

10. Drachm. M. 2. Wt. 51 grs. 
[Imhoof-Blumer.l 

PL I. 8. 

11. Drachm. £,. 2. Wt. 52 grs. 
[Prokeseh, Ined. 1854, p. 
62.1 

PL I. 9. 



SiLVEB. 

Bee crawling to 
right. 

Bee crawling to 
right. 

Bee crawling to 
left. 

Bee flying. 



Bee. 



Bee. 



Incuse square. 



Incuse square divided 
diagonally into four 
parts. 

Rough incuse square 
quartered. 

Incuse square quartered. 



Rough incuse. 



Irregular incuse. 



The standard on which the above-described silver coins 
are struck is the Phoenician or Graeco- Asiatic, of which 
the tetradrachm weighs about 224 grs., the didrachm 1 12 
grs., and the drachm 56 grs. The electrum money of the 
same standard (Nos. 1 — 5) follows a different divisional 
system, thus : — 



El. 


Stater . . . 


. 224 grs. 


El. 


Trite . . . 


; 74 grs. 


El. 


Hecte . . . 


87 grs. 


El. 


Hemihecton . 


18 grs. 
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Somewhat later than the foregoing, but still belonging 
to the early part of the fifth century, is the following 
coin, which in fabric resembles those which precede it, 
although in type it approaches to the next coinage. 



12. Drachm. M. 2. Wt. 
49-4 grs. [Brit. Mus.l 
PL I. 10. 



Bee ; in field to left 
of its head a volute 
or scroll. 



Incuse square 
quartered. 



d 



Period II. ctrc. b.c. 480^415. 

The next period of the history of Ephesus begins with 
the repulse of the Persians after the Battle of Mycale, and 
lasts till the collapse of the supremacy of Athens after 
the great disaster to the Athenian arms in Sicily. 

The Persian wars had been very detrimental to the 
commercial prosperity of Ephesus, and the total separation 
of the coast-lands from the interior of Asia which might 
be expected to follow the Tictories of the Greeks would^ 
it might have been feared, prove still more fatal to the 
trade of a city which depended so much upon her intimate 
connection, both commercial and religious, with Sardes, 
the residence of the Persian governor, and through Sardes 
with the far East. 

Although, therefore, the other cities of Ionia, whose 
prosperity depended more upon their carrying trade by 
sea, and upon their commerce with all parts of the 
Mediterranean, gladly accepted the assistance of the con- 
federate fleet, and although they paid their tribute to 
Athens without murmuring in consideration of the protec- 
tion afforded by the Athenian cruisers to their ports and 
trading vessels against pirates, yet there can be no doubt 
that Ephesus paid her yearly tax of from 6 to 7i talents 
(about £1440 — £1800) a year very much against the will 
of a large and influential section of the population, among 
whom were all those who were attached to the temple and 
its services — the Asiatic party, as we may call it. The 
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long space of time which elapsed between the foundation 
(circ. 600 B.C.) and the conjectural time of the comple- 
tion (circ. 460 b.c.) of the Artemision may be perhaps 
due to the subjection of the Asiatic to the Athenian 
party during the earlier half of the fifth century. 

If the coinage of a city is to be taken as in any way 
proportionate to its commercial prosperity, we shall be 
inclined to assign to Ephesus by no means the first place 
among the trading cities of the coast of Asia Minor 
during this period. On the other hand it is probable 
that the chief of her trade continued to be carried on with 
the interior of Asia Minor in uncoined metal, and that the 
circulation of the municipal currency did not extend 
beyond the territory of the city and the markets of the 
neighbouring Ionian towns. 

The coins of Period II. may be divided into two classes, 
(a) those of the first half, b.c. circ. 480 — 460, and (fi) 
those of the second portion, b.c. circ. 450—415 : — 



Class (a), circ. b.c. 480 — 450. 



1. Drachm. M. 8^. Wt. 
51-2gr8. [BriiMus.] 



2. Drachm. M. 8^. Wt. 

49-4 grs. [Brit.Mus.] 
PL 1. 11. 

3. Hemidrachm, M. 2. 

Wt. 28-6 grs. [Im- 
hoof-Blumer.] 

4. Diobol. M. li. Wt. 

16-7 grs. [Brit.Mus.] 
PI. I. 12. 

5. Diobol. M.li,m.l6 

grs. [Paris, Mionnet, 
n. 164.] 



E — ♦. Bee with loop-shaped 
wings ; in the field on 
either side a circular ten- 
dril or scroll, q) (9 ; the 
whole in dotted circle. 

Similar. 



Similar. 



Similar. 



Similar. 



Incuse square, 
divided by a 
narrow line 
into four irre- 
gular quarters. 

Similar. 



Similar, 



Similar. 



Similar. 



« * 
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Class (fi), ciro. b.o. 450 — 415. 



6. Tetradrachm, A. 6i. Wt. 

205 grs. [Brit. Mas.] 
PL I. 14. 

7. Draehm. A. 8*. Wt. 50 grs. 

[Imhoof-Blamer.] 
[Brit. Mas. 49 grs. and 47*7 
grs. Mion. n. 152, 51 
grs. and 48 grs.] 
PL 1. 18. 



whole in dotted circle. 
Similar. 



Incase sqaare, 
quartered. 

Similar. 






The standard of the above coins is the same as that of 
the coins of Period I. In shape they are rather elong- 
ated or oval than round, and they are flatter than the 
archaic coins of Period I. In style also they are inter- 
mediate between the more archaic pieces and those which 
follow. The bees' wings, as will be seen by reference to 
the Plate I. 14, stand out boldly from the body of the 
insect, especially on the coins of Class p. The incuse 
square on the reverse is still somewhat irregularly divided 
by narrow bands. 



Period III. b.c. 415—394. 

The exact year when Ephesus broke away from the 
Athenian alliance we cannot ascertain. It is probable 
that TissaphemeSy the new satrap of lonia^ had succeeded^ 
even before the Athenian defeat in Sicily^ in reuniting 
Ephesus with Persia, not by open force, but by means of 
the powerful Asiatic party within the territory of Ephesus 
itself. 

In B.C. 410 Thrasylus, the Athenian admiral, made an 
attempt to recover the city, which had by this time become 
the headquarters of the Persian power on the Ionian 
coast ; but as soon as Tissaphemes got wind of the inten- 
tions of Thrasylus, he sent a detachment of cavalry to 
Ephesus, and by fanning the flames of religious enthusiasm 
and calling upon all the people to rally to the assistance 
of their goddess, he signally defeated Thrasylus, and thus 
Ephesus remained in the hands of the Persians. 

Shortly after this, circ. b.c. 407, the Spartan Lys- 
ander took up his quarters at Ephesus, as being the 
nearest point to Sardes, where the young prince Cyrus 
was shortly expected to arrive. " When Lysander came 
to Ephesus," says Plutarch (Lysan. III.), " he found that 
city well-inclined to the Lacedasmonians, but in a bad 
condition as to its internal policy, and in danger of falling 
into the barbarous manners of the Persians, because it 
was near Lydia and the king's lieutenants often visited 
it. Lysander therefore, having fixed his quarters there, 
ordered all his store-ships to be brought into their har- 
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hour, and built a dock for his galleys. By these means 
he fiUed their ports with merchandise, their market with 
business, and their houses and shops with money, so that 
from time and from his services Ephesus began to conceive 
hopes of that greatness and splendour in which she now 
flourishes.'' 

In B.C. 406 Lysander was recalled to Sparta, and was 
superseded by the noble-minded Callicratidas, who^ unfor- 
tunately for Greece, perished in the same year at the 
Battle of ArginussD. On his death the lonians held a 
meeting at Ephesus, at which it was decided to send an 
embassy to Sparta to ask that Lysander might be again 
sent out. 

The Spartans consented, and accordingly in B.a 405 
Lysander was again welcomed by the Ephesians, and in 
the year following was honoured by them, after his 
victory over the Athenians at Aegospotami, with a statue 
in the Temple of Artemis. 

Under Agesilaus, b.c. 396 — 394, the Greek party once 
more gained the upper hand at Ephesus, where the Spar- 
tan king, as Lysander had done before him, took up his 
quarters, and during his stay the coast-towns were exempt 
from all tribute to Persia. 

The following are the coins which in my opinion belong 
to the period of about twenty-one years which elapsed 
between the time when Ephesus revolted from Athens, 
and the year e.g. 394, when, after the recall of Agesilaus 
to Europe, Conon expelled the Spartans, and when for the 
first time Ephesus obtained full and complete autonomy^ — 

^ The gold coins which, if they were genuine, would have to 
be attributed to this period are the foUowing : — 

Stater, circ. 130 grs. ] Oiw.— ^Stater, E<l>EZION ; the others. 
Drachm „ 65 grs. > E — V.) Bee with curved wings. 
Diobol. „ 22 grs. j Eev. — Incuse square quartered. 



^>7-<^* 



n n 



■i./»r 



R/'. 



**t « M. 



L«^/ tlt^ 



\ » f< K/ , . 
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1. Tetradrachm. M. 6. 
Wt. not stated [Mion. 
S. vi. n. 188.] 

2. Didrachm. M. 4. 
Wt. 117 grs. [Brit. 
Mas. 2 specimens.] 

PL I. 15. 
8. Didrachm, M, 4. 
Wt. 116-2 grs. [Brit. 
Mas.] 

PI. 1. 17. 

4. Drachm. M. 2^. Wt. 
47-8 grs. [Brit. Mas.] 



Circ. B.O. 415—894 
E— ♦- Bee. 



5. Drachm. M. 2J. Wt. 
42*7 grs. [Brit. Mas. 
PI. 1.18. Mion.iii. 
n. 157, Coasinery, 
Manich, PI. I. 19.] 



E — ♦. Bee with 
carved wings ; 
border of dots. 

E — ♦. Bee with 
carved wings ; 
beneath, Tl* 
MAPX; bor- 
der of dots. 

E — ♦. Bee with 
straight wings, 
of the form pre- 
valent after b.o. 
887. 

E — ♦. Bee with 
carved wings. 



Incase sqaare, quartered 
by two broad bands, 
on one of which 
MENTI2P. 

Similar. No magistrate's 
name. 



Incase square, quartered 
by narrow lines. 



Incase square, quartered 
by narrow bands. 



Incuse square, quartered 
by two broad bands, 
on one of which TI- 
MEZIANAH. 



Examples of these are in existence, struck from different dies. 
They were accepted as true by Borrell, but are now generally 
believed to be false. After a careful consideration of the ques- 
tion, I have convinced myself that they are one and all false. 
Mr. Whittall of Smyrna, however, informs me that forty years 
ago he possessed a specimen which was undoubtedly genuine. 
He believ«s all the specimens now known to be copies of this 
original, which has now disappeared. 

Among other false coins of Ephesus are the following : — 

M. 1. Wt. 6*9 grs. Female head. Rev. — E — ♦. Incuse 

square divided diagonally. 
M. 1. Wt. 2 grs. Male head laur. Rev. — Similar. 
M. f . Wt. 1 gr. Similar. Rev. — Similar. 

The last two were in the Prokesch-Osten Collection, and Dr. 
Friedlander informs me are from the same die. A specimen of 
the first was sold in the Merlin sale, 1864, No. 111. I cannot 
positively say that this one is false. 
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Giro. B.O. 416 — 894 (continued). 



Drachms, HemidrachmSf 
etc, 

6. A 2. [Mion. iii. n. 
168, Cousinery, Ma- 
nioh.l 

PL I. 90. 

7. M. 2. Wt. 26 grs. 
[Mion. S. vi. n. 181.] 

8. JR. 8. [Mion. 8. vi. 
n. 182.] 

9. M. IJ. Wt. 27 grs. 

SGoll. Waddington; 
Brandis, p. 466.] 

10. M. li. [Northwiek, 
1086, where the 
name is printed M E- 

NEZOZ] 

11. M. li. Wt. 22-2 grs. 
[firit. Mu8.] 

12. M. 2. [Acad, des 
Sciences, Amster- 
dam ; re-stmck.] 

PL I. 21. 
18. M. 8. Wt. 28-6 grs. 
[Brit. Mns. 2 spe- 
cimens.] 
PL 1. 16. 
14. M. i. Wt. 2-4 grs. 
[Brit. Mus.] 



Similar. 



Similar. 
Similar. 
Similar. 

Similar. 



Similar. 
Similar. 



Similar. 



E— ♦. Bee. 



Sinular. AIOAIIPI 
A[HZ]. 

Similar. KOPYAAZ. 

Similar. MENEZ- 

0EY[Z]. 

Similar. MENEZ- 

0EY[Z]. 

Similar. MENEZ- 

0E[YZ]. 



Similar. POAYKPA 

THZ. 
SimOar. ZATTII2N. 



Incnse square, quartered 
by narrow lines. 



E<l>. Incase square, 
within which ani- 
mal's (?) head. 



Period IV. b.c. 394—387. 

Althoagh the Persian tax-gatherer was no longer seen 
during the time of Agesilaus within fifty miles of the 
coast, yet the tyranny and the exactions of the Spartan 
oligarchies which had been set up by Lysander soon dis- 
gusted the Asiatic cities with the Lacedaemonian rule. 

When, therefore^ the Athenian Conon, in conjunction 
with the satrap Phamabazus, gained his signal victory 
over the Lacedaemonian fleet off Cnidus in B.C. 394, he 
was everywhere welcomed as a deliverer as he sailed from 
town to town expelling the Spartan harmosts and pro- 
claiming liberty and autonomy. The Rhodians had been 
the first, in B.C. 395, to expel the Lacedaemonian admiral 
from their port, and from Rhodes it was that Conon and 
Phamabazus sailed on the day of the Battle of Cnidus. 

Among the other towns which after this battle shook off 
the Spartan yoke, Ephesus and Samos are mentioned in 
history : we have accordingly no difficulty in assigning to 
this period the federal coinage issued by the cities of 
Rhodes, Cnidus, Samos, and Ephesus, each with its own 
type on the reverse of the coin, while on the obverse is 
the infant Herakles strangling two serpents, and the 
inscription ZYN, which may stand for ZYMMAXIKON. 
The identification of this monetary confederacy, known 
be it remarked only from the coins, has been so ably 
worked out by M. Waddington (Melanges Num. pt. ii., 
pp. 7 — 19) that we need not dwell upon it here. There 
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is, however, one circumBtance which calls for special 
notice, and this is the standard of the new federal coinage. 
The weight of these pieces is aboat 177 grs., which is 
certainly too light for an Aeginetic stater, and very heavy 
for one of the Persic weight. 

The only other alternative is that it is a denomination 
of the new Rhodian standard, of which the tetradrachm 
weighed about 236 grs., the didrachm 118, and the 
drachm 59 grs. The alliance coins of Rhodes, Cnidus, 
Samos, and Ephesus would seem to be tridrachms of this 
standard now introduced from Rhodes into Ephesus, where 
it superseded the considerably lighter Grsaco-Asiatic 
standard hitherto in use there. 



1. Tridrachm. M. 6. Wt. 
176-6 grs. [Brit. 
Mus. and Hunter.] 

PL n. 1. 



ZYN. Infant Hera- 
kles strangling two 
serpents. 



Bee with curved 
wings; beneath, PE; 
border of dots. 



The custom of signing the coins was probably intro- 
duced while Lysander was in power at Ephesus, and 
shortly before the introduction of the Rhodian standard : 
those coins of Period III. which are without the name of 
a magistrate are therefore earlier than the signed money. 
About the same time an improvement was effected in the 
execution of the dies, the Jlan becomes thicker, and the 
circular form is more exactly maintained. On the alliance 
money with ZYN a type for the first time appears on the 
reverse. These are aU indications that the Ephesian mint 
was reorganized (perhaps about B.C. 406, when the Rhodian 
standard may have been first introduced), and placed under 
the superintendence of a responsible magistrate, who pro- 
bably held office for the space of one year only, as will I 
think become sufficiently evident in the sequel. 

In B.C. 390 the Lacedaemonians again seized Ephesus, 
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and in their hands it nominally remained until b.c. 387, 
when Antalcidas concluded with the Persians that dis- 
graceful peace by which Sparta, to serve her own narrow 
interests, handed over the Greek cities of Asia, one and 
all^ to the yoke of the foreigner. "There can be no 
doubt," says Gurtius (Hist. Gr., vol. iv. p. 274), " that 
these unfortunate cities were made to feel the yoke newly 
imposed upon them the more heavily because of the 
length of time during which they had been withdrawn 
from it. Citadels were now built in the towns and gar- 
risons placed in them, while those cities which had ven- 
tured upon attempts at revolt were destroyed, and taxes 
were exacted to as large an amount as possible. '^ By this 
miserable peace the name of Sparta stands for ever dis- 
honoured in history. Even the philo-Laconian Plutarch 
(Ages, xxxvii.) is obliged to confess that the foreign 
policy of the LacedsBmonians was such (and not on this 
occasion only) that " by placing a regard to the advantage 
of their country in the first rank of honour and virtue, 
they left themselves no criterion of justice but the ag- 
grandisement of Sparta." 

In addition to the alliance coinage, as above described, 
Ephesus would appear to have commenced in the year 
B.C. 394 or thereabouts the issue of that long series of 
tetradrachms of the Bhodian^ standard which lasted for 
no less than a whole century. 

The earliest coins of this class are easily to be distin- 
guished from the later by the shape of the bees' wings, 
which are of a curved form precisely as on the "alliance" 
money of 394 — 391. On ^ the later specimens the 
wings are straight. The letters upon these early speci- 
mens are also larger than those upon the rest of the 
series, and the sigma is of the open form (^). 
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Tbtradbaghms. b.o. 894 — 887. 



2. JR. 6. Wt. 286*8 grs. 
Brit. Mas. ; also the 
Hague ?1 

PL n. 2. 

8. JR. 6. Wt. 288 grs. 

[Brit. Mus.] 
4. JR. 6i. Wt. 282 grs. 

[Brit. Mas.] 
PI. IL 3. 
6. M. 6. Wt. 216-8 grs. 

[Brit. Mas. ; broken 

coin.] 



E— ♦. Bee with 
carved wings ; 
border of dots. 



Similar. 
Similar. 

Similar. 



Forepart of stag right, with 
head tamed back ; be- 
hind, a palm-tree and ma- 
gistrate's name, APIZ- 

TOAEm:. 

Similar. OEOAHPOZ. 
Similar. IPPINOZ. 



Similar. . PIAA0HZ. 



We have thus in all the names of five magistrates for 
the eight years e.g. 394 — 387, and it is possible tliat 
among the tetradrachms of the following period which I 
have not seen there may be one or two others to add to 
this list. 



Period V. b.c. 387—295. 

Of all the Greek cities of Asia which the Spartans at 
the Peace of Antalcidas gave up to Persia, Ephesus was 
perhaps the only one which had not very much cause to 
regret its change of masters. The kings of Persia had 
always favoured Ephesus, and we have no reason to 
suppose that even now, when all Ionia was completely in 
their power, they did not allow certain cities to retain 
their own laws and even tyrants, provided that the 
regular tribute was annually paid into the Persian 
treasury. The evidence of the coins is sufficient to prove 
that Ephesus at any rate remained in a flourishing con- 
dition, commercially, if not in other respects. One of 
the tyrants of Ephesus during this period, whose name 
has come down to us, was Prophytus. We also hear of a 
Heropythus who liberated Ephesus from her tyrants, and 
to whom the Ephesians in gratitude erected a monument. 
When Philip of Macedon also sent Attains and Parmenio 
into Asia to endeavour to procure freedom for the Asiatic 
cities, the Ephesians set up a statue in his honour. They 
even rose in revolt against the Persians, probably about 
B.C. 3389 and obtained their freedom, but they were not 
allowed to enjoy it for long. The Persian Autophradates 
advanced against it with an army, and succeeded by a 
stratagem in making himself master of the city (Polyeen. 
vii. 27. 2r). After this there was again a Persian garrison 
at Ephesus, and the government was handed over to an 
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Oligarchy consisting of the members of a single family, at 
the head of which was Syrphax and his son Pelagon. 

This was the state of affitirs when Alexander gained 
his first victory over the Persians at the Granicus in 
B.C. 334. On the news of the battle the Greek party in 
Ephesus began once more to be stirred by hopes of an 
approaching Liberator, and the Oligarchs to tremble in 
their seats. 

When, therefore, the vanquished Persian army ap- 
peared before the walls, the gates were joyfully thrown 
open to them by Syrphax and his party, who thus rein- 
forced proceeded to wreak their vengeance upon their 
opponents. They broke open and desecrated the grave of 
Heropythus the Liberator, and they overthrew the statue 
of Philip which had been set up in the temple. 

Meanwhile Alexander and his victorious troops were 
drawing nearer and nearer. Memnon, the general of the 
defeated Persians, withdrew his forces at the approacb of 
the conqueror, and the people were left face to face with 
their oppressors. Then they rose en masse, Syrphax 
and his son took refuge in the temple, but were torn &om 
the altars and stoned. The other leaders of the Oligar- 
chical party sought safety in flight. 

The next day Alexander himself arrived and put an 
end to the slaughter. He established in the place of the 
Oligarchy a Democracy, and assigned to the Temple of 
Artemis the taxes which had hitherto been exacted by 
the Persians. He also extended the right of asylum to 
the distance of one stadium from the steps of the temple ; 
in order, perhaps, to obviate future disputes between the 
priests and the civic authorities. Thus Alexander, by a 
prudent intervention, put an end to all contentions within 
the community. 

During Alexander's stay at Ephesus his portrait by the 
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great master Apelles was executed, a painting which was 
long one of the chief ornameocts of the Artemision. Here 
also he busied himself with plans for the benefit of the 
various Ionic coast- towns, some of which were carried 
out, and in gratitude for these the lonians ever considered 
King Alexander as their great Liberator, and long after- 
wards struck coins in his name and celebrated games 
called 'AA.c^av3p€ia in his honour. 

This also was the time when the new and splendid 
Temple of Artemis was approaching its completion under 
the superintendence of Dinocrates, the most famous archi- 
tect of his time. It was erected on the foundations of the 
old temple, which had been burnt to the ground on the day 
of the birth of the great Alexander. 

The new Democracy seems to have degenerated into a 
tyranny even during the lifetime of Alexander, for we 
learn that shortly before Alexander's death, b.c. 324, 
Philoxenus, the Prefect of Ionia, placed a garrison in 
Ephesus, and required the three brothers, Anaxagoras, 
Codrus, and Diodorus, the sons of a certain Echeanax, to 
be given up to him because they had slain the tyrant 
Hegesias. This the Ephesians refused to do, whereupon 
he seized the brothers and confined them in the citadel of 
Sardes. Anaxagoras and Codrus escaped, but Diodorus 
was captured and taken to Babylon. Perdiccas, however, 
after Alexander's death, sent him back to Ephesus to be 
tried according to the laws of his country, but his brothers, 
who had meanwhile returned home, set him free. (Polyaen. 
vi. 49.) 

About this time also Clitus, in spite of the autonomy of 
the town, placed a garrison in Ephesus, but in b.c. 319 
the democratical party delivered the city into the hands 
of Antigonus, 

For seventeen years, b.c. 319 — 302, Ephesus enjoyed a 
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term of freedom imder Antigonus and his son Demetrius 
Polioroetes. Bat when in b.c. 302 Lysimachns invaded 
the Asiatic dominions of Antigonus, and sent his general 
Prepelaus along the Ionian coast, Ephesus was surprised 
and captured by him, the ships in the harbour were burnt 
to prevent their falling into the enemy's hands, and the 
democratic constitution was in all probability abolished. 

On the news of Lysimachus's invasion of Asia, Antigo- 
nus, then at his new capital, Antigoneia, on the Orontes, 
sent immediately to summon his son Demetrius to sail for 
Asia Minor with all the forces he could collect. When 
the latter reached Ephesus, he compelled the garrison of 
Prepelaus to surrender, and at once restored the demo- 
cratic constitution before proceeding against the other 
cities which had submitted to Lysimachus. 

The year after this, b.c. 301, occurred the great defeat 
of Antigonus at Ipsus. The battle over, Demetrius fled 
to Ephesus with what remained of the vanquished army. 
Here, although he was greatly in want of funds, he re- 
frained, contrary to all expectation, from laying hands on 
the treasures in the temple, and leaving the city in charge 
of Diodorus, one of the three brothers who, in Alexander's 
time, had slain the tyrant Hegesias, he set sail for Caria. 
During his absence Diodorus began to treat with Lysima- 
chus for the surrender of the city ; but Demetrius returned 
in time to save it for a few years longer from his rival 
Lysimachus, who did not succeed in making himself 
finally master of it until the year b.c. 295. 

The preceding slight sketch of the history of Ephesus, 
from the Peace of Antalcidas to the end of the fourth 
century, is extracted chiefly from Droysen's " Geschichte 
des Hellenismus." 

It remains now to be considered what are the coins 
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which are to be attributed to this period. We have seen 
that about b.c. 394 the issue of tetradrachms on the Rho- 
dian standard commenced at Ephesus, the types being on 
the obverse a bee with curved wings as on the older 
Ephesian coins, and on the reverse the forepart of a stag 
and a palm-tree. 

Within ten years after the first issue of these tetra- 
drachms, and probably about the time of the Peace of 
Antalcidas, B.C. 387, a slight change of style was effected, 
by which the wings of the bee were straightened and 
made more symmetrical, the name of the magistrate on 
the reverse being also written in smaller and neater 
characters of more recent form. 

The number of magistrates' names on the tetradrachms 
of this series which I have been able to collect from 
all sources is about eighty. Presuming the office to 
have been an annual one, it seems almost certain that 
this series must have terminated after the defeat of Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius at Ipsus in 301. 

The following is a list of all the specimens of this coin- 
age which have come under my notice : — 



Class (a). Tetradrachms. b.o. 887 — 301. 



. Bee with straight 
wings ; border of dots. 



Forepart of stag to right looking back ; 
behind, a palm-tree and magistrate's 
name, as foliows : — 



M. 6. Wt. 

M. 6. Wt. 284-2 grs. 

[PL II. 6.] 
M. 6f.Wt. 288-6 grs. 

M. 6. Wt.228-8grs. 
M. 6. Wt. 284 grs. 



A0HNOMAN- 
APOZ 

AINEAZ 

AAKIPPOZ 

AAKEIAHZ 
ANAPOIT[AZ] 

/ 



Cat. Allier, p. 88. 

Brit. Mus. 

Brit. Mus. ; Imhoof- 

Blumer. 
Brit. Mus. 
Imhoof-Blumer. 






Af » 



cr. 



r^ 
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Ai.G. Wt.288-6gr8. 

[PL n. 4.] 

Al. 6. Wt. 224 grs. 
Ai. 6. Wt. 282 grs. 
Ai. 0. Wt. 282 grs. 

Ai. 6. Wt. 284 grs. 
A(. G. Wt.228-6gr8. 

Ai.Q. Wt.282-7gr8. 
Ai, 6. Wt. 229 grs. 
Ai. 6. Wt. 226 grs. 

Ai. 6J. Wt.281-4gr8. 
Ai. 6. Wt. 281 grs. 

M. 6. Wt. 287-8 grs. 

M. 6. Wt.227-8grs. 
Ai. 6i. Wt.281-2grs. 
^.6. Wt. 



M. 6. Wt. 

M. 6i. Wt. 227 grs. 
M. 5i. Wt. 
Ai. 6. Wt.228-7grs. 
M. 6. W^t. 229 grs. 
Al. 6. Wt.288-5grs. 

M. 6. Wt. 232-7 grs. 



iR. 5i. Wt. 229-6 grs. 
M. 6. Wt. 



ANTIAAKIAAZ 

ANTIKPATHZ* 
APILTArOPAZ 
APILTArOPHZ 

APIZTOAHMOZ 
APILTOAEIIN 

APILTOAOXOZ 

APTEMI2N 

APXEAOXOZ 

APXIAAMOZ 
BOII2TOZ 

roprnPAz 

AANAOZ 

AHMArOPHZ* 

AHMOKAHZ 



AIOTIMOZ 

EPKAIPIOZ 

EOPAOIAHZ 

EOXilPOZ 

EPirONOZ 

EYKTITOZ 

ZHNHZ 



ZHNOAOTOZ 
IIIBITAZ 



Imhoof - Blniner. Cat. 
Grean, n. 1750. '^•" 

Mion. S. vi. n. 184. 

Imhoof-Blamer. 

Hunter, p. 185, n. 4 ; 
Mion. S. n. 185. 

Brit. Mas. 

Mion. iii. n. 160 ; Bran- 
dis, p. 456. 

Leake, As. Gr. p. 55. 

Wigan. 

Mion. iii. n. 161 ; Num. 
d'Anacharsis, pi. 58. 

Brit. Mus. 

Mion. iii. n. 168 ; S. vi. 
n. 187. 

Brit. Mus. ; Mion. S. vi. 
n. 188. 

Brit. Mus. 

Brit. Mus. 

Mion. S. vi. n. 189 ; £ 
Mus. Hederv. 9 ; Cat. ^' 
Subhi Pasha, n. 796. ' 

Sale at London, Decem- 
ber, 1870, n. 81. 

Ivanoff sale, n. 276. 

Huber sale, n. 566., fit 

Brit. Mus. 

Imhoof-Blumer. 

Brit. Mus. ; Mion. S. vi. 
n. 191. 

Mion. S. vi. n. 201 ; 
Hunter, p. 135, n. 2 ; 
and Universite de 
Ley den. 

Brit. Mus. ; Mion. S. n. 
202. 

Mion. iii. n. 165; Mu- 
nich (Cousinery). 






♦ Perhaps [M]ANTIKPATHZ, q. v. 

• A coin with this name was erroneously read AHMAP0I2- 
NOZ in the Hamilton sale catalogue, 1867, No. 49. It was 
purchased by the late H. N. Davis, Esq., and has now passed 
into the collection of the University of Aberdeen. I have seen 
the coin, and it reads AHMAPO... 
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M. 5i. 


Wt. 227 grs. 


iniAoz 


Imhoof-Blumer ; Univ. 
de Leyden. 


M, 6. 


Wt. 


HPEKAHZ 


Mion. iii. n. 164 ; Mu- 
nich (Cousinery). 


M. 6. 


Wt. 228 6 grs. 


HPEAOXOZ 


Brit. Mus. ; Thomas 
sale, n. 2142. 


M, 6. 


Wt. 217 grs. 


HPHZIANAH 


Imhoof-Blumer. 


M. 6. 


Wt. 228 grs. 


OEO 


Brit. Mus. 


M, 6. 


Wt. 225-7 grs. 


OPAZYAOXOZ 


Brit. Mus. 


M. 5J. 


Wt. 224 grs. 


0PAZYMHAHZ 


Ivanoff sale, n. 277. '• 


M. 6. 


Wt. 


IPNinHZ 


Mus. Lavy, i. n. 2,258. 


A. 5i. 


Wt. 230-9 grs. 


innoKPiTOZ 


Brit. Mus. 


M. 6. 


Wt. 232 grs. 


KAPNIM' 


Brit. Mus. 


iR. 6. 


Wt. 281-2 grs. 


KAYiTPIOZ 


Imhoof-Blumer. 


^. 6. 


Wt. 


KAEANAPIAHZ 


The Hague. 


M. 6J. 


Wt. 226-8 grs. 


KAEONIKOZ 


Mion. 8. n. 194 ; Pem- 
broke, ii. t. X. 9 ; Hux- 
table sale, n. 169. 


^. 6: 


Wt. 


...KAEZ ?« 


Mus. Lavy, i. n. 2,259. 


M, 6. 


W^t. 


KAYTIOZ 


Cat. Subhi Pasha, n. 280. 


^. 6. 


Wt. 


KOMHZ 


Mion. S. vi. n, 195 ; 
Cat. Allier, pi. xiv. 14. 


^. 


Wt. 


AYKIZK-OZ 


Schottenstik, Vienna. 


M, 6. 


Wt. 227 grs. 


AYKI2N 


Mion. iii. no. 166. 


^. 6. 


Wt. 


MANTIKPATH[Z]^ 


Mion. S. vi. n. 196. 


-11. 6. 


Wt. 


MEPAKAHZ 


Mion. 8. vi. n. 197 ; 
the Hague. 


^. 6. 


Wt. 229-5 grs. 


MEAArrPIA[AZ] 


Brit. Mus. 


-51. 6. 


Wt. 285 grs. 


MENEZIPPOZ 


Mion. 8. vi. n. 198; 
Berlin. 


M. 6. 


Wt. 281-5 grs. 


MENIPPOZ 


Northwick sale, n. 1,051. 


-S. 6^. 


Wt. 228 grs. 


MHiTilP 


Imhoof-Blumer. 


-11.6. 


Wt. 229 grs. 


MHTPAZ 


Imhoof-Blumer. 


M. 6i. 


Wt. 282 grs. 


MNHZAPXOZ 


Imhoof-Blumer. ^ 


^. 6i. 


Wt. 


MNHZKHAOZ 


Huxtable sale, n. 168. ( 


-». 6. 


Wt.284-7grs. 


MOIPArOPA[Z 


Mion. 8. vi. n. 199 ; 
Hunter, p. 185, n. 6. 



• I conjecture that this name should be [T]HAEZ[TPAZ]. 

' This name is read by De Wilde (** 8el. Num." tab. vi. 
fig. 85, 1692, 4to) as MANTIKPATI2. As this work is not 
reliable, I have suggested MANTIKPATHZ as a more pro- 
bable reading, especially as this is a name which occurs in an 
Ephesian inscription of the period to which the. coin belongs. 
(Wood's '* Ephesus." Inscr. from City and 8uburbs, No. 1.) 



"T ' /■ 



1,1 • t- ^-^# 
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A 6. Wt. 

JR. 6. Wt. 

JR. 6i. Wt. 217 grs. 

iK. 6. Wt. 225 grs. 

M.7. Wt. 

M. 5i Wt. 280 grs. 

Ai. 6. Wt. 280 grs. 

JR. 6. Wt. 280 grs. 
Ai. 0. Wt. 280-7 grs. 
Al. 5J. Wt. 229 grs. 
Al.e. Wt. 281*2 grs. 

Ai. Wt. 

^.6. Wt. 229-5 grs. 

^.6. Wt. 288-5 grs. 

M. 6. Wt. 

Ai. 0. Wt. 229 grs. 

M. 6. Wt. 228 grs. 

M. 6. Wt. 284 grs. 

M. 6. Wt. 234 grs. 



Al. 6. Wt. 286 grs. 
M. 6. Wt. 



^. 6. Wt. 
M. 6. Wt. 

M. 5i. Wt. 232 grs. 

Al. 6. Wt. 
^. 6. Wt. 



NIKHPA[TOZ] 

ZENOKAHZ 

OAYMPIOAnPOZ 

OAYNPIXOZ 

OPXAMENIOZ 

PANAI [TIOZ] 

PAPOENIOZ 

PEAArnN' 
PEPIZTPA[TOZ] 
POAYAAMAZ 
POAYKAHZ 

POAYZHN... 
[PPIYTANIZ 
PYOAFOPHZ 

ZKIPAN 
ZABIOZ 

THAEZTPAZ 

♦ANAFOPHZ 

♦EPAIOZ 



♦lAITHZ 
♦lAOZTPATOZ 



♦YPTAZ 
XAIPITHZ 

XIMAPOZ 



lAOKOZ 
IZTOZ 



Mion. 8. vi. n. 200. 
Mion. 8. vi. n. 203. 
Imhoof-Blumer. 
Mion. iii. n. 167. 
Cat. de Palin. n. 224. 
Northwick sale, n. 1,052 ; 

Mion. 8. vi. n. 204. 
Brandis, p. 455 ; Mion. 

iii. n. 168. 
Mion. iii. n. 169. 
Brit. Mas. 
Imhoof-Blumer. 
Brit. Mas. ; Hunter, n. 

8; Mion. S. vi. n. 203. 
Schottenstik, Vienna. 
Hunter, n. 7. 
Mion. 8. vi. n. 206; 

Hunter, n. 5. 
The Hague. 
Brit. Mus. ; Mion. 8. vi. 

n. 207. 
Mion. iii. n. 170 ; Univ. 

de Ley den. 
Mion. iii. n. 171 ; Cat. 

Behr. n. 563. 
Mion. iii. n. 172 ; 8. vi. 

pi. iii. 5 ; Thomas, 

2,141. fM^- uU ^.-v 
Friedlander, K. Miinz- 

kab. 218. 
Mion. iii. n. 162 ; Mu- 
nich, Cousinery (read 

as AIAOZTPA- 

TOZ). 
Copenhagen. 
Mion. iii. n. 178 ; Eok- 

hel, Mus. Cses. 
Coll. of M. 8ix ; Ivanoff, 

n. 275. 
Cat. Allier, p. 83. 
Cat. Allier, p. 83. 



^ It is not improbable that this magistrate is Pelagon the son 
of Syrphax, mentioned by Arrian, i. 17, 12. 

« Probably either [APIZTIOAOXOZ, [APX]EAOXOZ, 
[HrjEAOXOZ, or [OPAZJYAOXOZ. The catalogue from 
which this and the following fragment are taken is not in all 
cases to be relied upon. 
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To this period, also, the following small silver coins, in 
the British Museum, probably belong : — 



M. 1. Wt. 14-2 grs. 

PL II. 6. 
M. }. Wt. 12-8 grs. 

1-1. II. 7. 



Obverse. 
E— ♦. Bee. 

Similar. 



Be verse. 

£♦. Two stags' heads 
face to face. fic^x^*-.^ fr^' c 

E — ♦. Forepart of stag ' " 

to right, looking back. 



Class (/?). Attic Octobols. b.c. 801 — 295. 

Identical in type with the above described tetra- 
drachms, but entirely different in weight, are the follow- 
ing rare coins : — 



E— ♦. Bee. 



Similar. 



Similar. 



Similar. 



Forepart of stag to right, 
looking back; behind, 
a palm-tree and magis- 
trate's name, AIAZ. 

Similar. AOKKAAOZ. 



Similar. 
A[HZ]. 



EKATOK 



Smiilar. YAAKOZ. 



M. 4. Wt. 81 grs. 

[Imhoof-Blumer.l 

PI. II. 8. 

M. 4. Wt. 88 grs. 

[Hmiter,p.l86— 9; 

Mion. S.vi.n.l90.] 
PI. II. 9. 
JR. 4. Wt. 85-5 grs. 

[Imhoof-Blumer.l 

PI. n. 10. 

M, 4. Wt. 85-7 grs. 
[Whittall sale, n. 
865.] 

The remarkable reduction in the weight of the silver 
money of Ephesus which is proved by the existence of 
these four coins probably took place in the year b.c. 301, 
after the battle of Ipsus. The four magistrates here enu- 
merated may be therefore assigned to the period of six 
years between b.c. 301 and 295, in which year Lysimachus 
finally obtained possession of Ephesus. 

The reason for the abandonment of the Bhodian standard 
at this time may have been an endeavour on the part of 
Ephesus to accommodate her coinage to the Attic standard 
lately introduced into Western Asia Minor by Lysimachus, 

The new Ephesian coins of eighty-eight grains would 
therefore circulate as Attic octobols, or thirds of the 
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tetradraohms of Lysimachus, as issued after the battle of 
Ipsus at the neighbouring towns of Erythrae, Smyrna, 
Magnesia, &c. ; while at the same time they would be 
equivalent to one and a half drachms of the Rhodian 
standard.*^ 

Glass (y). Coppsb Goinagb. Giro. b.o. 305 — 295. 
The copper coinage of Ephesus begins towards the close 
of Period V., probably in the last decade of the fourth 
century. The first issue, as described below, may be 
attributed to the ten years between 305 and 295. 



Obverse. 

M, 4. [Mion. iii. dJ E — ♦• Bee. 
232.] 



M. 4. [Brit. Mas.] 

PL n. 11. 

^.4. [Mion. iii. 233.] 

PI. 11. 13. 
M. 2^.'' [Mion. iii. n. 
234.] 

PI. n. 12. 

M, 4. [Brit. MuB.] 

M. 4. [Brit. Mus.] 

M. 4. [Imhoof-Blu- 
mer ; Mion. iii. n. 
231.] 



Similar. 
Similar. 
Similar. 

Similar. 
Similar. 
Similar. 



Reverse. 
Stag kneeling left, looking 
back ; in field above, 
astragalus and AN- 

AP04>0PB0Z." 

Similar, but ANTIAA- 

KIAAZ. 
Similar, but rVAIP- 

noz" 

Similar, but EKATOK- 
AHZ. 

Similar, but IPPOZ- 

OENHZ. 

Similar, but ♦lAOZ- 

TPATOZ. 

Similar, but XI MAPOZ. 



^ It is a curious fact that coins of this weight appear to have 
come into fashion about the year b.g. 300 in various parts of 
the Greek world ; at Ephesus between 301 and 258 ; at Mile- 
tus about the same time ; under Pyrrhus between 295 and 272 ; 
under Hiero of Syracuse after 275 ; at Tauromenium in Sicily 
after 275, and in Bruttium after about 280. There are also 
AetoUan coins of this weight and probably of the same period. 

^* A similar coin is described by Mionnet, Supplement vi. 
No. 282, where the magistrate's name is apparently misread 

ANAP04>0P0Z. 

" Wrongly read by Mionnet as KYAIfinOZ. The coin is 
now in the Munich collection. 

^' The size of this coin is wrongly given as 4 by Mionnet. 
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Of the above names no less than four occur also on the 
silver money of Period V., so that we have only three 
more names to add to the two lists of magistrates given 
above (a and P), making in all about eighty-seven names for 
a period of ninety-two years. It must be confessed that 
it is a very remarkable fact that so large a proportion as 
(allowing for deaths during oflSce) about 90 per cent, of 
the names of the Ephesian Eponymi should have been 
preserved to the present time, and were this an isolated 
case we should be tempted to argue that it is improbable in 
the extreme that the list can be anything like complete, 
and that consequently the magistracy must have been 
renewed more than once a year. When, however, it is 
borne in mind that in no single instance, in aU the periods 
into which I have divided the autonomous coinage of 
Ephesus, does the number of magistrates' names exceed 
what might be reasonably expected, while in every case 
it is approximate to the duration, in years, of the period 
to which the coins are on other grounds attributed, then, 
I say, it becomes manifest that a proportion so consist- 
ently maintained can be explained in one way only. 

The magistrate whose name serves for a date is the 
annual Eponymus of Ephesus. One contingency only 
can upset this conclusion, viz., the discovery of say a 
dozen new names on the coinage of Period V., and of a 
proportionate number of new names in the other periods. 
And if as many as this remain still unknown, then indeed 
it may be inferred that we now know less than half the 
original number of names, which in that case may well 
have been 184 in the 92 years B.C. 387 — 295. 



Period VI. b.c. 295—288. 

In the year b.c. 295 Lysimachus succeeded in making 
himself master of Ephesus, which had imtil then remained 
in the hands of Demetrius. We are told that the low- 
lying parts of the town had suffered greatly from floods, 
and that Lysimachus in consequence caused a portion of 
it to be rebuilt on higher ground. He also changed the 
name of the city to that of his wife Arsinoe. The exact 
date of this change of name is imcertain ; as, however, 
some of the coins of Lysimachus bear the name of Ephesus, 
it is probable that the name was not changed as early 
as B.C. 295. In the interval between B.C. 295 and the year 
when the name of the town was changed, the Ephesian 
democracy was superseded by a new form of government 
of a more oligarchical character, in consequence of the 
marked hostility of the democracy to the rule of Lysi- 
machus. The new government consisted of a Senate 
chosen from among the richest citizens, called iirucXrfroL 
The municipalities of Colophon and Lebedus were also 
united with that of Ephesus, under the same or a similar 
constitution. 

When Demetrius, after the loss of his Macedonian king- 
dom, passed over again into Asia, we hear of Ephesus as 
again belonging to him ; for when he proceeded to Phrygia 
he left Aenetus as prefect of the city. This Aenetus was 
at first supported by Mandron, the chief of the pirates ; 
but this man being shortly afterwards bribed by Lycus, 
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one of Lysimachus's generals, the city once more fell into 
the hands of Lysimachus [Frontinus, Stratag. iii. 3, 7]. 

The coins which in my opinion belong to the seven 
years b.c. 295 — 288 are the following : — 

(a) Attic Octobols. 



Head of Artemis diademed to 
right, shoulders draped. 



E^E. Bow and quiver : in 
field a bee and magistrate's 
name. 



M. 4i. Wt. 88 grs. 

M. 4i. Wt. 85 grs. 

[Tl. III. 1.] 
M. ^. wt. 86 grs. 

[PL III. 2.] 



AOHNAIOZ 

EPZIAZ 

EXEANAZ 



Num. Chron. ii. p. 171 
—176, PL n. 6. 

Imhoof-Blumer ; Choix, 
pi. iii. 117. 

Brit. Mus. 



u 



The change of type on the silver money during this 
period is remarkable if considered in connection with 
the political events of the time, when the tie of depen- 
dency by which the city had been attached to the temple 
of the Asiatic goddess was severed by the sword of the 
Macedonian Lysimachus.^* 

Now, for the first time, the bee which had for so many 
ages maintained its place on the obverse of the coinage of 
Ephesus as the signet of the high priest (or King Bee, 
i(T(rqv) gives way to a purely Hellenic type, the head of 
the Greek huntress goddess, whose bow and quiver occu- 
pies the whole field of the reverse ; the bee being relegated 
to the copper coins, and on the silver to an inferior 
position, as a mere symbol or mint-mark. 

With regard to the magistrate's name Echeanax, which 
has generally been accepted as referring to the Echeanax 
mentioned by Polyaenus (vi. 49) as the father of the three 
brothers who slew the tyrant Hegesias in the reign of 

" Newton, ** Essays on Art and Aichasology," p. 221. 

SI 
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Alexander the Great, it may be remarked that it is 
hardly probable that this man could have been still living 
at the time when these coins must have been struck. The 
Echeanax of the coin may very well, however, have been 
a grandson of the elder Echeanax. 

The copper coins which I would attribute to this period 
are the following : — 

(/3) Copper Coinage. 



dots. 



Bee ; border of 



Stag standing right ; above, quiver, 
in front magistrate's name. 



M.A. 

[PL m. 3] 



AnOAAOAnPLOZ] 

• • • ^^§ • • • ^^ I •••••• 

[KAAJAIMENHZ 
XAPMINOZ 



Brit. Mus. 

MioD. iii. n. 224. 
Jmhoof-Blmner. 

Mion. S. vi. n. 301. 



In addition to the municipal coins, Lysimachus caused 
to be struck at the Ephesian Mint during this period gold 
staters and silver drachms on the Attic standard, as 
follows : — 

(y) BoTAL Coinage of Ltsdiaghtts. 



N. 4i. Wt. 185 grs. 
[Miiller, 420.] 



M. 4. Wt. 67 grs. 

[Miiller, 421.] 
M. 4. Wt. 67 grs. 

[MiiUer, 422.] 

M. 4. Wt. 67 grs. 
[Miiller, 428.] 



Head of Alex- 
ander. 



Similar. 
Similar. 



Similar. 



BAZIAEIU; AYZI 

MAXOY. Pallas 
seated ; in field E — 4^ 
and bee. 
Similar. 

Similar, but with mono- 
gram 3Z ^^ throne. 
Similar, but 1^ enthrone. 



Period VII. b.c. 288—280. 

In B.C. 287 Lysimachus, after he had regained posses- 
sion of Ephesus, bestowed it together with the rest of 
Ionia upon his son Agathocles. He also changed the 
name of the city to that of his wife Arsinoe, but probably 
before B.C. 287. 

The government of Agathocles was very popular^ and 
he appears to have deserved the affection of the Ephesians. 
When, therefore, some years afterwards, in B.C. 284, 
Lysimachus caused him to be murdered, and when his 
widow had fled to the court of Seleucus for protection, a 
strong party in Ephesus at once espoused the cause of the 
King of Syria. 

This party, after the victory of Seleucus and the death 
of Lysimachus in 281, rose in arms against the opposite 
faction which adhered to Arsinoe, opened the gates to 
Seleucus, threw down the walls which Lysimachus had 
built, and would have slain the queen had she not suc- 
ceeded in escaping alone and in disguise to the harbour, 
where she embarked and proceeded out to sea before her 
absence became known. 

The coins of the time (it may be eight or nine years) 
during which Ephesus bore the name of Arsinoe are the 
following : — 

(a) Attic Ootobols, etc 



Head of Arsinoe to right, 
veiled ; border of 
dots. 



APZI. Bow and quiver; in the 
field, bee ; magistrate's name and 
monogram. 
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JR. 4i. Wt. 81 grs. 

[pi.m.5.] 

M. 8. Wt. 42 grs. 

[PL m. 6 ] 

JR. 6. Wt. 76 grs. 
A<. 41. Wt. 86-8 grs. 

[PL m. 7.] 
M. 2. Wt. 19 grs. 



rONEYZ 
rONEYZ 



and ^ 



>} if 



[HrH]ZANAP[Or| „ 

No name ? 



9} 



Brit. Mus. 
Munich. 

The Hague. 

Berlin (Fox collec- 
tion). 

Berlin (Prokesch- 
Osten, Inedita, 
1854, p. 52). 



(fi) Copper Coinage. 



Head of Arsinoe to right, 
veiled. 



AP — Zl. Stag kneeling left look- 
ing back ; in field above, astra- 
galus and magistrate's name : — 



iE. 4. 
^. 8. 

[PL m. 8.1 

^.4. 

ppi. in. 9.] 

M. 4. (without 
APZI). 



[A] POAAHLN///// 
APIZTAIOZ 

JniMArOPAZ 
IAOI>PnN 

////////Ampo//////?" 



Imhoof-Blumer. 

Brit. Mus. (2 speci- 
mens). 

Coll. Soutzo, Athens. 

University of Aber- 
deen. 

Berlin. 



Head of Arsinoe to right, 
veiled. 



AP — Z|. Forepart of stag right, 
looking back ; in field left, astra- 
galus and magistrate's name : — 



M, 2. 
M. 2. 



[M]EAAINEYZ[ 
PAAAI ?'' 



Imhoof-Blumer. 
Brit. Mus. 



Here we have as many as eight Eponymi at least, and 
perhaps nine, which certainly belong to the period during 
which Ephesus bore the name of Arsinoe. 

The royal coinage of Lysimachus bearing the monogram 
of Arsinoe is as follows : — 

" This is Dr. Friedlaender's reading. Dr. Imhoof-Blumer 
has read it KPATEPOC May it not be rather TIM] 
ArOPA[Z ? The coin is very indistinct. 

^® Not improbably MEAAI. The coin is in very poor con- 
dition. 
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-AT. Stater, Head of Alex 
acder. 

[MuUer, n. 429.] 



M, Tetradrachm, Similar. 

[MiiUer, n. 430.] 
M. Drachm. Similar. 

[MiiUer, n. 431.] 
M, Tetradrachm. Similar. 

[Miiller, n. 432.] 
M, Tetradrachm. Similar. 

[MiiUer, n. 483.] 
M, Tetradrachm. Similar. 

[Miiller, n. 484.] 

M, Tetradrachm. Similar. 

[Miiller, n. 485, 486.] 



(y) Royal Coinage of Lysimachus. 

baziaehz ayzimaxoy. 

Pallas seated ; in field /S{ and 
bee ; beneath throne, j^. 
Similar. yB^, bee, and ^/\. 



Similar. /S(, bee, and j^. 

SimUar. /D^, bee, and ^^. 

Similar. /S^ , bee, and thunderbolt. 

Similar. yOJ (no bee) and ^^. 

SimUar. /^ (no bee) and p'R. 



To these may, perhaps, be added Nos. 424 — 428 of 
Miiller, consisting of tetradrachms and drachms as above, 
with the bee, but without the mint-mark /Si( , and either 
without any monogram or with one of the following : — 

2"' £ ' 2- ^^® ^^®* ^^ these three monograms is 
identical with that which appears on the coins of Ephesus- 
Arsinoe, together with the eponymous magistrates' name 

rONEYZ. The monograms Ei^ t^i and p^ may pos- 
sibly be those of the magistrates MEAAINEYZ and 
riAAAl .... but this is not likely. 



Period VIII. b.c. 280—268. 

During the next twenty years we know very little of 
the history of Ephesus. After the death of Seleucus, in 
B.C. 280, it seems to have enjoyed a brief term of auto- 
nomy, during which, perhaps, occuiTed the inroad of the 
Gauls, from which it is said to have suffered together 
with the greater part of Western Asia Minor. After this 
the city appears to have been subject to Antiochus I. down 
to the end of his reign in B.C. 261. 

The coins which I would attribute to the reign of 
Antiochus I. are the following. In weight the silver 
money corresponds with that of Periods VI. and VII. : — 



(a) Attio Octobols. 



Head of Artemis wearing Ste- 
phana to right ; at her 
shoulder bow and quiver ; 
she wears an earring in the 
form of a winged Nike ? 



E — ♦. Forepart of stag right, 
head turned back; behind, 
a palm-tree; in field left, 
a bee and magistrate's 
name : — 



M. 4. Wt. 78-4 grs. 

[PI. in. 10.] 

M, 4. Wt. 75-2 grs. 

[PL in. 11.] 



[A]NTI<M2N 

[EO]EA0n[N] 



Brit. Mus. 
Brit. Mus. 



Head of Artemis wearing stephane 
to right ; at her shoulder bow and 
quiver. 



Forepart of stag right, 
head turned back. 



M. 2. Wt. 18 grs. (No name.) | University of Aberdeen. 
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E— ♦. Bee. 



M.2. 
M.2i. 
^. 8. 



M.2i. 

[PI. ni. 12.] 

M. 1. 
M.2i. 
M. li. 
[PL III. 13.] 
M. 2i. 



(P) Copper Coinage. 

Stag kneeling left and looking back ; above, 
astragalus ; in front, magistrate's name : — 



[AAKIIPPOZ 
[A]nOAAnN 
ATPEAZ 
[A]HMO*nN 
AIAA 



EOEAOnN 

EXEAAM[OZ] 

KOPY[AAri^ 

MEfAAHThP 

[ZI2r]IKPAT[HZ] 

TPIOZ 



Brit. Mas. 
Imhoof-Blumer. 
Mion. 8. vi. n. 281. 
Imhoof-Blumer. 
Leake, Asia, p. 49. (The 

astragalus is here 

called tettix.) 
Brit. Mus. 

Subhi Catalogue, 1874, 

n. 2,764. 
Leake, Asia, p. 49. 
Mion. iii. n. 229. 
Brit. Mus. 

Mion. iii. n. 228. 



Female head left, laur. and turreted ; be- 
hind, astragalus. 



HFE AO XOZ 
Oin NOZ 



Bee. Border 
of dots. 

Imhoof-Blumer. 
Imhoof-Blumer. 



M. 2. 
[PL III. 14.] 

[PL m. 15.] 

These copper coins are connected with the silver of the 
same period by the name EOEAOI2N, ^^ which occurs on 
both metals. It is satisfactory also to find the name of 
the magistrate AnOAAQN .... recorded as still in 
office both while the city bore the name of Arsinoe and 
afterwards. The date of the year of office of this magis- 
trate may be therefore fixed as circ. b.c. 280 — ^279. 

Whether the following small bronze coin belongs to 
this period or not is doubtful : — 



Female head left, turreted. 
M. li. (Good style of art.) 

[PL ni. 16.] 



E— ♦. Bee. 
Brit. Mus. 



" This is the last occurrence on coins of the Ionic form EO 
for EY. See Curtius, G. Studien, Bd. v. p. 294. 
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It seems certain, however, that the copper coins with the 
feeding stag on the reverse and a quiver in the field 
belong to the period of Seleucid rule, as among the 
magistrates' names in this series there are two, 
AAKIPPOZ and ZHZIKPATHZ, which occur also on 
the bronze coins above described, which cannot be separ- 
ated from the silver. 



E — 4^« Beo in 
wreath. 

2tj. 8. 
;E. 8. 
^. 8» 

2&, 8* 

^. 8^. 

[PI. m. 17.] 

^.4. 



Stag feeding right ; above, quiver ; in ex- 
ergue, magistrate's name : — 



[AAIKIPPOZ 

ArHN[npi 

EYPOAOi 
EAN0I[PPOZ?] 

ZOAHN 

ZnZIKPATHZ 



Leake, Sup. Asia, p. 49. 
Brit. Mas. 

Leake, As. Gr. p. 55. 
Subhi Catalogue, 1874, 

n. 2,769. 
Brit. Mus. 

Mion. iii. no. 221. 



The total number of names for this period of twenty- 
two years appears at present therefore to be eighteen. 



Period IX. b.c. 258—202. 

On the death of Antiochus Ephesus fell into the hands 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who appointed his bastard son 
Ptolemy, the half-brother of Euergetes, to be governor of 
the city B.C. 258. 

This Ptolemy was foolish enough to imagine that he 
was sufficiently strong as tyrant of the chief city of Ionia 
to make himself independent of his father, for which 
purpose he allied himself with Timarchus, tyrant of 
Miletus, and these two appear to have declared Ephesus 
and Miletus independent both of Egypt and Syria. How 
long they were able to maintain this position we cannot 
say, but shortly afterwards the Thracian mercenaries in 
Ephesus, bribed (as Droysen supposes) by the King of 
Egypt, revolted against the young governor, who with 
his mistress Eirene fled for refuge to the Temple of 
Artemis, where they were both slaughtered, the altar of 
the goddess being sprinkled with the blood of Eirene. 

After this episode Ephesus returned to her allegiance 
to the Egyptian monarch, who, some years afterwards, 
B.C. 248, presented it to his daughter Berenice as her 
dowry on the occasion of her marriage with Antiochus II. 
(Theosj of Syria. 

The story of the revenge of Laodice, the former wife of 
Antiochus, and how she poisoned her husband, not in but 
near Ephesus, I need not here repeat in full, but it deserves 
mention, as it throws some light upon an obscure period 

h 
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of Epheeian history. It seems that one Sophron, the 
Prefect of Epheeus (6 hrl r^c E^cVov, AthensBus, xiii. p. 593) 
was one of the principal supporters of the party of the 
king's Egjrptian bride Berenice, and that Laodice, after 
the murder of her husband, endeavoured to compass his 
death also, and would have accomplished her purpose had 
he not made his escape from the palace of Laodice to 
Ephesus. From this we gather that at this time, B.C. 247, 
Ephesus must have been still attached to Egypt. We 
may suppose, therefore, that on the death of Antiochus IL 
the city, which had fallen to him as Berenice's dowry, 
was again separated from Syria and reunited to Egypt. 

From this time until the end of the century Ephesus 
remained in the possession of the kings of Egypt, 
Ptolemies III. — ^V., and probably enjoyed a considerable 
amount of independence. 

Ptolemy III. (Euergetes) seems to have bestowed it 
upon his wife Berenice, as Lysimachus had previously 
upon Arsinoe, and Ptolemy II. upon his daughter Bere- 
nice. To the reign of Euergetes may, therefore, be 
assigned the following gold coin of Berenice II. struck at 
Ephesus : — 

(a) Gold Coin of Bebenigb. 

BEPEN I KHZ BAZI AIZZHZ. 

ComujBopisB with com and fruit ; 
in field left, a bee. 

iT. 7. Wt, 427*9 grs. | Octadrachm of the Ptolemaic standard. 

This Queen Berenice, the wife of Euergetes, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Egypt in 246 B.C., must be care- 
fully distinguished from the other Berenice mentioned 
above, the daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus. . 

The following is a list of the municipal coins of Ephesus 



Head of Berenice 11. 
veiled, to right ; bor- 
der of dots. 
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which belong to the period of the rule of the Ptolemies 
circ. B.C. 258—202. 

(fi) Bhodian Didbaghms AMD Dbaohms. 

Bast of Artemis draped right, 
wearing stephane; no ear- 
ring ; bow and quiver at 
her shoulders. 



. Forepart of stag right, 
head turned back; in field 
left, magistrate's name : — 



M. 4i. Wt.l02-3grs. 
M. ^. Wt. 99-5 grs. 

M. 4. Wt. 102 grs. 

^. 4i. Wt. 102-8 grs. 
^. 5. Wt, 101 grs. 

M. 4. Wt. 87-2 grs. 
M. 4i. Wt. 99-7 grs. 

M. 5i. Wt. 98-2 grs. 
M. 3i. Wt. 60 grs. 

[PI. IV. 3.] 
-51. 6. Wt. 98-8 grs. 

M. 6. Wt. 100 grs. 
M. 4i. Wt. 101 grs. 

M. 4i. Wt.l01-4grs. 
M. 4i. Wt.l01-5grs. 
M. 5. Wtl01-5grs. 

^.6. Wt. 

M.5. Wt.lOl-Sgrs. 

M. 5. Wt. 100 grs. 
M. 5. Wt. 100 grs. 



A0HNOPOAIT[HZ] 
AAEZANAPO[Z] 

[A] NTirONO[Z] 



[AP]IZTOKPAT[HZ] 

APirro4>rzN 

APIZTPATTOZ] 
APTEMIAHPOZ 

BATTAZ 
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rPYAIZ 

AHMHTPIOZ 
AHM04>nN 

AIAITO[Z] 
AIOAIIPOZ 
AIONYZIOZ(C in field) 

AIOZKOYPIAHZ 

EKATAIOZ 

EPMflN 
EPMANAZ 



Recent find ;^^ Mion. 

S. vi. n. 208. 
Recent find ; Oat. 

Allier, p. 84 ; Gre- 

au, 1,763.,; . "'■' : '.- 
Recent find ; Cat. 

Thorwaldsen, 1460 

—61. 
Recent find. 
Imhoof-Blumer ; Mi- 

onnet, S. vi.n.209. 
Recent find. kH-^^K^i.^ .• -'i ■ 
Recent find ; Oat. 

Santangelo,ll,B09. 
Recent find. .'• y , . / 
Imhoof-Blumer. 

Brit. Mus. ; Coll. Six, , .; , , 

102 grs. " .- . . 
Recent find. 
Recent find; Mion. 

S. vi. n. 210. 
Recent find. 
Recent find. 
Recent find; Mion. 

S. vi. n. 211. 
The Hague ; Mion. 

S. vi. n. 212. 
Cat. Thomas, n. 

2,142. 
Mion. S. vi. n. 216. 
Brit. Mus. ; Mion. 

S. vi. n. 214. 



^^ The greater part of this recent find of didrachms belongs 
at the present time to Mr. Lawson of Smyrna. 



.''♦'* . < 



* • 



(r.\. Le ^'- . -, d4fU ^"^r 
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;r. 5. Wt. 100 gn. 



M. 4i. Wt. 99-8 grs. 
JR. 5. Wt. 96 grs. 
Ai. 4f Wt. 101 grs. 

iR. 4t Wt. 99-2 grs. 

-«. 44. Wt.l00-7gr8. 
-». 6. Wt. 100 grs. 
JR. 5. Wt. 99*2 grs. 
JE. 4*. Wt. 99-7 grs. 

, ; JR. 41. wt. 99grB. 

JR. 8. Wt. 60 grs. 

[PLIV.4] 
JR. 4i. Wt. 101 grs. 

M, 4i. Wt. 100 grs. 

M. 8. Wt. 46 grs. 

M. 5. Wt, 101 grs. 

M. 6. Wt. 99-4 grs. 

[PI. IV. 1.] 
M. 6. Wt. 101 grs. 
Ai. 5. Wt. 101 grs. 



M. 4i. Wt. 101 grs. 

M.6. Wt. 101-8 grs. 

[PL IV. 2.] 
M. 5i. Wt. 100-5 grs. 

M.B. Wt. 101-6 grs. 

^.4i.Wt. 102-6 grs. 
M, 8i. (?) 



EYNIKOZ 



ZHNOAOTOZ 

OEPZIAOXOZ 

lAOMENEYZ 

KAAAirrPATOZ 

KAYTTPirpZ] 
AIMNAIOZ 
MHTPO*ANHZ 
MINNOZ 

MYTAZ 



9t 



NAYKPATHZ 
NIKIAZ 



99 

NIKOMAXOZ 

field) 

PAPPAZIOZ 

ppnTinN 

PYOAFOPAZ 



ZKOPAAHZ 



TEAEZIAZ 
♦lAIPPOZ 

XAPOPINO[Z] 

(?) 



(E 



m 



Mion. S. vi. n. 182 
(misspelt EYNI- 
XOZ). 

Collection Six. 

Recent find. 

Recent find ; Mion. 
S. vi. n. 216. 

Recent find; Mion. 
8. vi. n. 217. 

Recent find. 

Recent find. 

Mion. S. vi. n. 218. 

Recent find; Mion. 
8. vi. n. 219. 

Recent find; North- 
wick, 1,068, 

Munich. 

Brit. Mas. ; Mion. 
S. vi. n. 220. 

Recent find ; Mion. 8. 
vi. n. 221. 

CoU. Six; Cat. Whit- 
tall, n. 448. 

Mion. S. vi. n. 222. 

Brit. Mas. 

Recent find. 

University of Aber- 
deen ; Mion. S. vi. 
n. 228. 

Recent find ; cf . Mion. 
S. vi. n. 224. 

Brit. Mas. ; Mion. S. 
vi. n. 226. 

Brit. Mas. ; Mion. S. 
vi. n. 226. 

Brit. Mas. ; Mion. S. 
vi. n. 227.:'^^ '^ 

Recent find. ^ '' -^^y 

Mion. S. vi. n. 228! 
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(y) CoppEB Coinage. 
Same type and symbol (bee) in field. 



ixi. 8. 
[PL IV. 6.] 

^. 8. 
^.8 



[AIO]ZKOYPIAHZ 

nAAT[rZN] 
PPflTArOPAZ 

(?) 



Brit. Mas. 

Mion. S. vi. n. 280. 
Brit. Mus. 
Brit. Mus. 



We have here the names in all of forty-one annual 
Eponymi. Supposing, then, that thia coinage commenced 
in B.C. 268, and allowing a margin of about a dozen 
names, we arrive at the close of the century for the termi- 
nation of this series. That the above coinage is that of 
Ephesus under the Ptolemies is evident not only from the 
number of names, which corresponds sufficiently with the 
number of years during which Ephesus formed part of 
the dominions of the kings of Egypt, but also from the 
change of standard which took place at Ephesus ap- 
parently when the city fell into their hands. 

The reason of this change of weight in the Ephesian 
coinage is not far to seek. The new coins are, in fact, on 
the Bhodian standard of this period, and its adoption by 
Ephesus is a proof that the markets of Egypt and of the 
Phoenician towns subject to Egypt, which the Bhodians 
had held almost exclusively in their own hands, were now 
thrown open to Ephesus also. 

Thus Ephesus, which had for about fifty years issued 
little more than a local currency, was re-established as 
the second great commercial city of Greece, Bhodes being 
still the first. Ephesus became, indeed, so important a 
city during this period of her connection with Egypt 
that she was able to maintain herself in qtio&i indepen- 
dence for a considerable time against the advancing power 
of Antiochus the Great, who succeeded to the throne of 
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Syria in b.c. 222, in the same year that the weak and 
vicious Ptolemy Philopator mounted that of Egypt. 

From this time forth the prosperity of Egypt began to 
decline in proportion as that of Syria increased^ and when, 
in B.C. 205y Ptolemy Philopator died, and left his in- 
heritance to a child of five years of age, we may well 
imagine that the Ephesiana may have taken into serious 
consideration the advisability or even the possibility of 
maintaining much longer the isolated position in which 
they now found themselves (their town being the last 
post occupied by an Egyptian garrison in Asia Minor) 
in the face of the growing power on the one side of 
Antiochus, and on the other of Philip Y. of Macedon. 



Period X. b.c. 202—133. 

The dilemma in which the Ephesians were placed was 
solved for them by the appearance of Antiochus at their 
gates, who obtained possession of the city by the following 
stratagem : — 

" Antiochus warring against the Ephesians, ordered the 
Bhodians, who formed part of his army, to attack the 
harbour at night-time with great noise; and when all 
the people were hasting thither in disorder, leaving the 
other posts of defence unguarded, Antiochus attacked the 
city in the rear and took it " (Frontinus, Strat. iii. 9, 10). 

This was probably soon after his great victory over the 
Egyptian general Scopas, near Paneas, in b.c. 198, by 
which he got possession of Goele- Syria and Phoenicia ; 
Aradus, the principal sea-port on these coasts, being 
apparently the only town which still remained in a state 
of independence, recognising no master but the deified 
Alexander, in whose name it continued to issue its money, 
consisting of dated tetradrachms and drachms of the 
type of Alexander's coinage (Miiller, Glass V.). 

In the period shortly before the capture of Ephesus by 
Antiochus, when it had become evident that the Egyptian 
Empire was about to fall in pieces, Ephesus, like Aradus, 
appears to have asserted her independence by the issue of 
Attic tetradrachms and drachms (class /?) bearing the 
types of Alexander the Great (Miiller, Class V., Nos. 
1015 — 1017), the founder of her liberties. 

These Ephesian Alexandrine tetradrachms of Miiller, 
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Class y.y may very probably have commenced about 
B.C. 202, the date of the beginning of a similar series at 
Aradus bearing dates in Greek characters, the previous 
coins of that city having been dated in Phoenician 
characters. 

This apparent coincidence seems to indicate that 
Ephesus and Aradus, the two great commercial centres of 
the Phoenician and the Asiatic coasts respectively, may 
have found it to their mutual advantage about this time 
to conclude a monetary treaty, by which each city might 
secure a free circulation for her coins on the markets of 
the other ; the tetradrachms of Alexander's types struck 
at Aradus being only distinguishable from those issued at 
Ephesus by the monogram ^ and the palm-tree in the 
place of E^ and the bee on those of Ephesus. 

For the space of about seven years, b.c. 196 P — 189 ?, 
Ephesus formed part of the dominions of Antiochus the 
Great, during which time it was the chief seat of the war 
which he was then waging against the Romans. But 
after the great defeat of Antiochus at the Battle of 
Magnesia, in b.c. 190, Ephesus, on the conclusion of the 
peace b.c. 189, was presented by the victorious Romans 
with the rest of Ionia to their ally Eumenes, King of 
Pergamus. 

To this period of about seven years (b.c. 196^189) 
probably belong (y) the Alexandrine tetradrachms of 
Miiller, Class VI., Nos. 1018—1024, with the bee mint- 
mark and the following monograms : — 

and in one instance a cornucopise. 

The transition in style from Class V. to Class VI. of 
Miiller occurs on the dated money of Aradus about the 
year 198, whence it may be argued that a similar change 
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in the style of the Ephesian Alexandrine tetradraehms 
took place at the same time. 

The following long series of Ephesian drachms of Attic 
weight, but with Ephesian and not Alexander's types, 
must also have commenced about the time when Ephesus 
was united to the dominions of Antiochus, or rather a few 
years earlier ; and the adoption somewhat later by Aradas 
of identical types on her drachms (dated B.C. 170 — 147) 
is a striking proof that the commercial interests of these 
two cities continued to be the same. 

The Ephesian coinage of these drachms covers the 
whole period between B.C. 202 and 133. ^ 



(a) Attic Drachms. 



E — ♦. Bee ; border of 
dots. 



Stag standing right before a palm- 
tree ; in front, magistrate's name. 



M. 8i. Wt. 69 grs. 

M. 4. Wt. 68 grs. 

[PI. IV. 9.] 
M. 4. Wt. 

M. ^. Wt. 64 grs. 

[PL IT. 6.] 
iR. 4. Wt. 
M, 4. Wt. 61 grs. 
M, 4. Wt. 62-8 grs. 

M. 4. Wt. 64 grs. 
M. 4. Wt. 

r 

M. 3J. Wt. 65 grs. 

M. 4. Wt. 

JR. Si. Wt. 

M, 4. Wt. 

M. 4. Wt. 64 grs. 

JR, 4. Wt. 
M. 4. Wt. 



AOHNArOPAZ 

AirvnTioz 

AICXPIIIN 

AIXMOKA[HZ] 

ANAPOMAXOZ 
ANTIMHA[HZ] 
ANTI^IAOZ 

AHEAAHZ 
AnOAAAZ 

AnOAAnNIAH[Z] 

APIZTEAZ 

APIZTO^nrN] 

APTEMIA[nPOZ] 

APTEMIIN 

ArTPOniA[HZl 
AYTOMEM2[N] 



Brit. Mas. ; Mion. S. 

vi. n. 282. 
Brit. Mas. ; Mion. iii. 

n. 174. 
In the possession of a 

dealer. 
Brit. Mas. ; Hunter, 

p. 185, n. 16. 
Haber sale, n. 568. 
Mion. iii. n. 175. 
Brit. Mas. ; Mion, S. 

vi. n. 231. 
Mion. iii. n. 176. 
Whittall sale, 1867, n. 

866. 
Wigan ; Hunter, n. 12. 
Mion. S. vi. n. 284. 
Subhi Pasha, n. 282. 
Mion. S. vi. n. 285. 
Coll. Six; Univ. de 

Leyden. 
Mion. S. vi. n. 256. 
Haber sale, n. 567. 
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JR. 4. Wt. 65 gn. 

JR. A. wt. 

^.4. Wt. 61*2gn. 

JR. 4^. Wt. 

JR. 4. Wt. 68*5 grs. 

JR. 4. Wt. 

JR. 4. Wt. 60 grs. 

JR. 4i. Wt. 62 gn. 

JR. A. Wt. 

A. 4. Wt. 58*5 grs. 

JR. 4. Wt. 

A. 4. Wt. 64*4 grs. 

[PL IV. 7.1 
JR. 4. Wt. 62-6 grs. 
M. 4. Wt. 64 grs. 

pPL IV. 8.1 
JR. 4. Wt. 60*6 grs. 
JR. 4. Wt. 61 grs. 
JR. 4. Wt. 

M. 4. Wt. 58*5 grs. 

JR. A. Wt. 

JR. 4. Wt. 68-5 grs. 

-a. 4. Wt. 

JR. 4. Wt. 

JR. 4. Wi 

-a. 4. Wt. 

JR. 4. Wt. 61-7 grs. 

M. 4. Wt. 

JR. 8J. Wt. 60 grs. 

JR. 4. Wi 
JR. 4. Wt. 



BAAPOMIOZ'' 

BIANAP 
AANAOZ 

AHMAPXOZ 
AHMHTPIOZ 

AHMOKAHZ 

AHMOKPATIAH® 

AIONYZOAnP[Orj 

APOniAHZ 

EYKAHZ 

EYKPITOpq 

EYNOYZ 

EVnOAIZ 
ZHNOAOTOZ 

ZflHZ 

innvpoz 

[H]PAKAEIAH[£] 

HPOAOTOZ 

OPAZEAZ 

KAAAIHENH[r] 

KAAA[IZ]OENHZ 

KAAAirTPAT[Or] 

KYPPAAIAZ 

AAMnPIAZ 

AIXAZ 

MATIAAAZ 
[MEjAANKOMAZ*' 

MHNO*A[NHZl 
MHTPAZ 



Hunter, D. 15; Mion. 

S. vi. n. 286. 
Mion. iii. n. 178. 
Mion. 8. vi. n. 237; 

Hunter, n. 10. 
Huber sale, n. 567. 
Leake, add., p. 49; 

Brit. Mus. 
Mion. iii. n. 181. 
Mion. iii. n. 180. 
Mion. iii. n. 182. 
Mion. iii. n. 183. 
Hunter, p. 136, n. 17. 
Mion. S. vi. n. 239. 
Brit. Mus. 

Brit. Mus. 

Mion. iii. n. 190 ; Im- 
boof-Blumer. ' " ' 

Brit. Mus. 

Mion. S. vi. n. 241. 

Cat. Camille, Borne, 
1868, n. 166. 

Mion. S. vi. n. 242. 

Mion. S. vi. n. 240. 

Mion. iii. n. 184. 

Mion. 8. vi. n. 244. 

Mion. S. vi. n. 248. 

Mion. iii. n. 185. 

Mion. S. vL n. 245. 

Brit. Mus.; Mion. S. 
vi. n. 246. 

Mion. 8. vi. n. 247. 

University of Aber- 
deen. 

Mion. iii. n. 187. 

Cat. Subbi Pasba, n. 
282. 



^' Concerning tbis magistrate's name, see below, p. 84. 

^ Tbis is probably tbe same man as tbe Melancomas of 
Epbesus, wbo is mentioned byPolybius (viii. 17 — 21) as taking 
part in tbe conspiracy to liberate Acbseus from tbe citadel of 
8ardes, b.c. 214. The coin bearing tbis name is probably, 
therefore, one of tbe earliest of tbe series. 
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Jm,. 4, Wt. 64'4 grs. 

.ai. 4. Wt. 56 grs. 

JR. 4. Wt. 63-6 grs. 

JR. 3i. Wt. 64 grs. 

M. 4. Wt. 

^. 4. Wt 

JBL 4. Wt. 

JR. 4. Wt. 

^. 4. Wt. 62 grs. 



^. 4. Wt. 60 grs. 

M. 8. Wt. 

M. 4. Wt. 62 grs. 

JR. 4. Wt. 61 grs. 
M. 4i. Wt. 64-3 grs. 

M. 4. Wt. 62 grs. 

^. 4. Wt. 61-6 grs. 



MHTPOAHPOZ 

MOIPAfENHZ 

MOAnOZ 

NIKOAOXOZ 
[n]APMENlZK[OZ] 

RAYZANIAZ ' 
nAATON 

POAIIIN 
ZATYPOZ 



ZXITAZ 
TAYPEAPEl 
TIMANOHra 
<MAIZTinN 

[♦lAjnTAZ 
XAAKIAEYZ 



Leake, p. 65; Mion. 

S. vi. n. 249, 
Mion. iii. n. 186 and 

189. 
Hunter, p. 135, n. 14 ; 

Mion. S. vi. 260. 
Brit. Mas. 
Cat. BoUin et Feaar- 

dent, 5,094. 
Mion. S. vi. n. 251. 
Cat. Grean, n. 1,761 ; 

Sabhi, 231. 
Cat. Greaa, n. 1,762. 
Hunter, p. 136, n. 11 ; 

Mion. S. vi. 248 and 

262. , V 
Mion. iii. n. 191. 
Cat. de Palin, n. 224. 
Mion. iii. n. 192. 
Mion. S. vi. n. 263. 
Pembroke Cat. n. 907 ; 

Mion. S. vL 265. 
Mion. S. vi. n. 257. 
Brit. Mas. ; Mion. S. 

vi. n. 254. 



COPPEB. 



Bee in wreath of laurel. 



JE. 4. 

iE. 4. 
[PL IV. 10.] 

M. 4. 

m. 2^. 

iE. 4. 

-as. 4. 



AINEIAZ 
AINHAZ 

AnOAAnN[IAHZ]&!!L 

APKAZ & Si 
AHMHTPIOZ k ^ 

AHMHTPIOZA— W 

AHMHTPIOC & Ar 
EPMIAZ 

innvpozA £ 

MINHAZ 



Stag standing in front of pahn-tree ; 
in ex. magistrate's name. In 
front sometimes a monogram. 

Mion..S. vi. n. 302. 
Imhoof-Blumer. 



Brit. Mus. 

Brit. Mus. 
Brit. Mus. 

Brit. Mus. 

Mion. iii. n. 219. 
Brit. Mus. 

Brit. Mus. 

Mion. S. vi. n. 303. 
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In the aboTo list of copper coins it is more than pro- 
bable that AINEIAZ, AINHAZ, and MINHAZ are one 
and the same name ; the latter form a mis-reading of 
Sestini, from whom Mionnet takes it. AnOAAIlNIAHZ, 
AHMHTPIOZ. and innVPOZ occur also on the 
silver money. There remain, therefore, only three names 
to be added to the long list on the drachms, making a 
total of about sixty-four names for a period of sixty-nine 
years. 



In addition to the preceding silver and copper money, 
here attributed to the period between b.c. 202 and 133, 
we must not omit to mention the royal money of the 
kings of Pergamus, in whose dominions Ephesus was 
included after the peace of b.c. 189. 

The following tetradrachms appear to have been struck 
at Ephesus between b.c. 189 and 159^ in the reign of 
Eumenes II. : — 

(8) Philet^bian Tbtbadbaghms. 

<MAETAIPOY Pallas seated 
left, holding wreath; her 
left arm resting on buckler, 
across her shoulder a lance, 
behind her a bow, in front 
Bee, and following mono- 
grams : — 

Mion. S. V. n. 1182. 
Mion. 9. V. n. 1188. 
Mion. S. V. n. 1184. 
Mion. S. V. n. 1185. 

Mion. S. V. n. 1186. 

Brit. Mas. 
Brit. Mus. 



Head of Philetaems. His 
diadem twined round laurel 
wreath. 



Bee, Al 

Bee, A/ 

Bee, Thunderbolt. 

Bee, ^ 
Bee, 4^ 

Bee, ^ 
Bee, y^ 
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Of the above monograms two, viz. Al and ^T , are iden- 
tical with two of those which occur on the Alexandrine 
tetradrachms of Class YI. struck at Ephesus {v. supra, 
p. 56). This shows that the same officials signed both 
kinds of money^ and that, consequently^ if the Alexan- 
drine and the Philetaerian tetradrachms are not contem- 
porary, they must be nearly so. The coinage with the 
types of Alexander was probably replaced in the year 
B.C. 189, when Ephesus was presented by the Romans to 
Eumenes, by the tetradrachms bearing the portrait of 
Philetaerus, the founder of the dynasty of the Attalids. 



Under one of the kings of this dynasty the famous 
cistophori made their first appearance as the principal 
circulating medium of Western Asia Minor. 

It is probable that the fall of Rhodes, B.C. 167, and the 
sudden collapse during the next few years, circ. 167 — 
160, of the Bhodian commerce (v. Herzberg, Geschichte 
Griechenlands, i. 206), may have suggested to Eumenes II. 
the endeavour to supply the place of the Rhodian currency 
in Asia Minor by the issue of a new coinage on the Rhodian 
standard at all the chief cities in his dominions ; a sort of 
Pan-Asiatic coinage, which, like the contemporary money 
of the Achaean League in Peloponnesus, should be uniform 
in type, the local mint-marks and magistrates' symbols 
being in every case mere subordinate adjuncts. In this 
undertaking the King of Pergamus was, we may believe, 
supported by the Romans, who were at this precise time 
engaged in a strenuous endeavour to suppress in every 
direction the Rhodian trade by the erection of Delos into a 
free port under Athenian administration, as well as by the 
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reopening (b.c. 158) of the Macedonian silver mines 
and the encouragement of the issue in vast quantities 
of the regional tetradrachms of Macedonia Prima, Se- 
cunda, &c. 

Whether the Roman capitalists of Asia took any direct 
part in this financial scheme for the creation of a uniform 
Asiatic currency cannot, however, be proved. 

It seems, nevertheless, to be almost certain, judging 
from the number of varieties known, that the coinage of 
the cistophori commenced about b.c. 159, perhaps on the 
occasion of the accession of Attains II* 

The whole question of this coinage has been so 
thoroughly investigated by Finder ('' TJeber die Gistopho- 
ren,'' 1856) that I need not dwell upon it here, further than 
to give a list of all the specimens with which I am ac- 
quainted, struck at Ephesus. Among them wiU be found 
several varieties not known to Finder. 



(c) Undated Cistophobi of Ephbsus. b.o. 159 — 188. 

Tetradrachm. 



Cista mystica with half-open 
lid, from which a serpent 
issues ; the whole in wreath 
of ivy. 



Two coiled serpents with heads 
erect, between them a bow- 



case. 



Didrachm and Drachm, 



Club and lion's skin of Hera- 
kles ; the whole within 
wreath, sometimes of ivy or 
vine, sometimes of laurel. 



Bunch of grapes, placed upon 
a vine-leaf. 
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WEIGHT. 


IN FIELD, LEFT. 


IN 
CBNTKE. 


1. 


4dr 


• 


Head oi Helios. 




2. 


>» 






E4»E 




8. 


» 






n 




4. 
5. 




182 grs. 








e. 


» 


195*5 grs. 


[PI. 


IV. 11.] 




7. 


}} 


193*7 grs. 




„ Star 




8. 
9. 


9) 

dr. 










10. 


4di 


• 
• 




A 


jjQQt 


11. 


» 






K 


Stag. 


12. 


» 


193-9 grs. 




» » 




13. 


» 


188 grs. 




» 




14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 


„ 187-5 grs. 
2 dr. 91*5 grs. 

„ 91-2 grs. 
dr. 


Bow and quiver. 
[PI. IV. 12.] 

(?) 
E$E 




18. 


dr. 


47*3 grs. 


E<& 
[PI. IV. 13.] 





IN FIELD, RIGHT. 



E*E. Pinder 15 ; Vienna. 
Nike with wreath. P. 16; Du- 

mersan. 
Forepart of stag r. P. 17; Diion. 

S. vi. 259, 271. 
Quiver. P. 18; lilion. iii. n. 193. 
Statue of Ephesian Artemis. 

P. 19 ; Brit. Mus. 
B and head of Ephesian Artemis 

wearing lofty head-dress. P. 

20 ; Mion. iii. n. 194. 
Branch of laurel filleted. P. 21; 

Brit. Mus. 
Cista, with serpent. P. 22. 

„ „ „ P. 56 ; Ber- 
lin. 
Double ComucopisB, above which 

K. P. 23 ; lilion. iii. n. 

196. 
Bust of Greek Artemis. Ivan- 

off sale, n. 126. 
Bust of Greek Artemis. Brit. 

Mus. ; Mion. iii. n. 195. 
Artemis slaying stag. Brit. 

Mus. 
Bow and quiver. Brit. Mus. 
E«E. Brit. Mus. 



» 



P Brit. Mus. 
A. Pinder, 57; Berlin; Fox 

collection. 
Bee in wreath. Brit. Mus. 



Supposing the above-described fifteen or more varieties 
to bear the symbols of annual magistrates, like the dated 
coins which follow, they may very probably be the coinage 
of the twenty-five years between B.C. 159 and 133. 

During the period, therefore, of sixty-nine years be- 
tween circ. B.C. 202 and 133, the following classes of coins 
were issued at the Ephesian Mint : — 

(a) Attic drachms and 'copper. Obv. Bee. Rev. Stag and 
palm-tree, with the names of the Eponymi, issued during 
the entire period (cf. the contemporary dated money of 
Aradus). See p. 57. 
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(P) Totradrachms with the types of Alexander, Class Y. of 
MiiUer, issued between circ. 202 and 196 (cf. also Alex- 
andrine money of Aradus). See p. 56. 

(y) Tetradrachms with the types of Alexander, Class YI. of 
Miiller, issued between circ. b.c. 196 and 189 (cf. also 
Alexandrine money of Aradus). See p. 56. 

(8) Tetradrachms with the types of Philetaerus, issued between 
B.C. 189 and 159. See p. 60. 

(c) Cistophori (undated) tetradrachms, didrachms, and drachms 
of Khodian weight, issued between b.c. 159 and 183. 
See p. 62. 



Period XI. b.c. 133—67. 

In B.C. 133 the Roman people succeeded to the in- 
heritance of Attains III. of Pergamus, and Western Asia 
Minor became a Roman province. 

Aristonicus, the son of Eumenes, by an Ephesian 
hetaira, nevertheless made a hard straggle to obtain for 
himself his father^s kingdom^ which he claimed as his 
lawful inheritance. 

Among the towns which refused to recognise Aristo- 
nicus was Ephesus, which remained throughout faithful 
to the Roman cause. 

From the year B.C. 133 onwards the cistophori of 
Ephesus bear dates referring to the era of the constitution 
of the province (24 Sept. 134). They are also to be dis- 
tinguished from the earlier cistophori by the adjunct 
symbol^ a long flaming torch in the field to the right of 
the serpents on the reverse. 

The following is a list of the cistophori struck between 
B.C. 133 and 67 :— 







(a) Dated Cistophobi. 


B.C. 188—67. 


DATE, 
B.C. 


WKIGHT. 


m FTRLT>, 
. LEFT. 


UX CENT&B. 


nr FIELD, 

BIGHT. 




133 

132 


4 dr. 
2 dr. 
4 dr. 


E<&E A 

Torch 
E«E B 


Bee 


Long torch 

£<&E A 

Long torch 


Finder, 25 ; Mion. S. 

▼i. 260. 
Cat. Pericles Exer- 

eiinetes, n. 215. 
P. 26; Mion. S. vi. 

n. 261 and 272. 



k 
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n<. 



DATB, 




ni FIILO, 




nr FiBLn, 




w 


WUOBT. 


^^ ? 








B.C. 




LIFT. 




RIGHT. 




181 


4 dr. 


B«B r 


Bee 


Long torch 


Finder, 27. 


»l 


It 


tt II 


Nothing 


It 


Brit. Mus. 


130 


If 


11 


A 


II 


P. 28 ; Vienna. 


129 


4 dr. 

194 m. 

4 dr. 


It 


E 


tt 


University, Aberdeen ; 
Hiiber, n. 568. 


127 


„ 7, 


Ephes. Artemis 


II 


Brit. Mus. 


126 


•vr 


tt H 


Stag 


11 


P. 29. 


126 


ft 


1, e 


Ephes. Artemis 


It 


Ivanoff,n.l29;Bmi- 
bnry. 


124 


ft 


It I 


Star 


It 


Ivanoff, n. 128. 


121 


f» 


t. ir 


P 


It 


P. 30; Berlin (Pro- 
kesdi-Osten). 


118 


It 


ti It 


GomacopiiB 


It 


P. 31. 


117 


It 


" M. 


Bonch of grapes 


ti 


Whittall, n. 368. 


118 


»» 


n^AS 


Hat of Dioscums, 
with star above 


It 


P. 32 ; Vatican. 


>» 


2 dr. 


[E*]E 




Hat of Dio- 
scums with 
star aboye. 


P. 66 ; Vienna. 


112 


4 dr. 


B«B BK 


Lyre 


Long torch 


Whittall, n. 368. 


100 


»» 


„ AA 


Tripod 


It 


P. 33; Brit. MuB.; 
Mion. iii. n. 197. 


94 


»» 


II M 


Candelabram 


It 


Brit. Mus. 

[PL V. 1.] 


91 


»» 


1, Mr 


Headdress of Isis 


II 


P. 34. 


90 


»f 


„ MA 


Tripod? 
or folmen P P 


It 


P. 36; Mion. iii. n. 
198. 


89 


II 


„ ME 


Staff of Aflklepios 


It 


P. 86; Mion. iii. n. 
199. 


88 


II 


1, Mt 


Headdress of Isis 


It 


P. 37; Mion.S.vi.n. 
262. 


87 


»i 


11 MZ 


Trident 


II 


Brit. Mus., weight 


86 


>i 


It MH 


Head of Isis 


It 


193*8 ffrs. 
P. 38; Mion. iii. n. 
200. 


86 


>» 


„ M8 


Nike with wreath 


II 


P. 40; Brit. Mus., 
195*2 grs. 


83 


It 


„ NA 


Hennes with 
cadnceus 


II 


P. 41 ; Brit. Mus. 


82 


tt 


11 NB 


Headdress of Isis 


it 


P. 42; Brit. Mus., 
193 grs. ^^< *' 


81 


It 


,1 Nr 


Quiver 


ti 


P. 43; Brit. Mufl., 
196-2 grs. J.f.-. 


80 


it 


1, NA 


Two comucopisB 


it 


Subhi Catalogue, 
1874, n. 2761. 


79 


ti 


1, NE 


Greek Artemis 


II 


Whittall, 369; North- 
wick, 1055. 


77 


It 


11 NZ 


Priapus 


tt 


P. 44 ; Mion. S. vi. 












266. 
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DATE, 
B.C. 


WEIGHT. 


IN FIELD, 
LEFT. 


nX CENTRE. 


nr FIELD, 

EIGHT. 




71 


4 dr. 


E«E 


»r 


Two comucopisB, 
between which 
ear of com 


Long torch 


Finder, 46. 


» 


• 


>» 


»» 


Two comucopisB, 
between, pahn 


it 


P. 46 ; Vienna. 


70 


• 


»» 


«A 


Grater with cover 


ff 


Brit. Mus., 192 grs. 


69 


1) 


»» 


SE 


Two comucopisB, 
between which 
ear of com sur- 
monnted by 
headdress of Isis 


»» 


P. 49; Mion. S. vi. 
n. 267. 


i> 


» 


)f 


»» 


Head of Medusa 


»» 


Brit. Mus., 182 grs. 


68 


»> 


»> 


SIt 


Two cornucopias, 
between which 
ear of com 
surmounted by 
headdress of Isis 


»> 


Cf. P. 60; Brit. Mus., 
183*4 grs. 


99 


»> 


1 


ff 


Two comucopisB, 
between, p^m 


if 


P. 61; Brit. Mus. 
187 grs. 


67 


>» 


»» 


SZ 


Two comucopisB, 
between, ear of 
com without 
headdress of Isis 


a 


P. 63; Mion. iii. n. 
202. 


>» 


»» 


» 


» 


Two comucopisB, 
between, palm 


it 


P. 64; Brit. Mus., 
189 grs. 



Ephesus was now the chief city of the Roman province 
of Asia, and the usual residence of the Roman governor. 
Now for the first time did Asia taste the full blessings of 
the much-lauded Roman rule. " Not only/' says Momm- 
sen (Hist. Rom. bk, iv. chap, i.) ''was free scope allowed 
with criminal indulgence to the unscrupulous greed of the 
Roman merchant in the provincial administration, but 
even the commercial rivals who were disagreeable to him 
were cleared away by the armies of the State, and the 
most glorious cities of neighbouring lands were sacrificed, 
not to the barbarous lust of power, but to the far more 
horrible barbarism of speculation." 

The Roman rule of the provinces consisted, in two 
words, of systematized plunder in the cities and of man- 
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hontiiig and alayeHlriYing in the country districts. No 
species of property was safe from confiscation. ^^ Every 
stalk of com grew for the Roman decumanuSy and every 
child of free parents seemed bom for the Roman slave- 
drivers '' (Mommsen, L e. chap. viiL). 

Can we wonder, then, that when the formidable Mithra- 
dates appeared, B.c. 88, in Western Asia Minor, and that 
when he appealed to the national sympathies of the 
people, the whole country rose as one man against Rome, 
proclaiming Mithradates as ** the delivering god.'' The 
hour of vengeance was come at last, and from Ephesus 
Mithradates sent forth orders to all the cities dependent 
on him to put to death on one and the same day every 
Roman within their districts. It is said that eighty 
thousand, according to Appian, or, according to Plutarch, 
one hundred and fifty thousand Romans were thus 
massacred in Asia Minor. The people of Ephesus did not 
even spare those who fled to the altar of their goddess for 
protection. 

From B.C. 87 — 84 Ephesus, although nominally for part 
of the time belonging to Mithradates, was de facto a free 
city, and to this interval must be attributed the gold 
money bearing on the reverse the figure of the Ephesian 
Artemis, by the issue of which Ephesus proclaimed to the 
world her complete independence and autonomy, the 
coinage of gold being then considered everywhere as a 
symbol and prerogative of supreme power. 

We are surprised, nevertheless, to remark that the 
issue of the cistophori, dated according to the era of the 
Roman province of Asia, is not interrupted by the revolt 
from Rome, but continues in one almost imbroken series 
down to the year B.C. 67, affcer which a change takes 
place, the name of the Roman Proconsul appearing after 
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that date upon the coinage. The following are the gold 
coins which belong to the period of the Revolt, B.C. 87 — 
84:— 

Gold Coinage of the Time of Mithbadates. b.o. 87 — 84. 



1. iV. 4. Wt. 181 grs. 
(Mion.iii. n. 151, Paris.) 
[PL V. 2.] 



2. If. 4. Wt. 182 grs. 
(Waddington collection, 
also Friedlander, E. 
Miinzkab, 219.) 
[PL V. 3.] 
8. N. 4. Wt. 133 grs. 
(Dupre, 289.) 
[PL V. 4.] 

4. N, 6. Wt. 127 grs. 
(Friedlander , Z.c.n. 220.) 

[PL V. 6.] 

5. N. 4. Wt. 182 grs. 
(Berlin, Prok.-Osten.) 

[PL V. 6.] 

6. N. 6. Wt. 182 grs. 
(Imhoof-Blumer.) 

7. N. 8. Wt. 84-8 grs. 
(Thomas sale, 2,182.) 



Bast draped of 
Artemis wearing 
Stephana, right; 
bow and quiver 
at shoulder. 

Similar. 



Similar. 

Similar. 

Similar. 

Similar. 
Similar. 



E4>— E— Zl— UN. Statue 
of Ephesian Artemis, a 
miet hanging from each 
hand ; in field, left, stag, 
right, bee. 

E — ^, Similar. 



Similar type, but in 
field, left, tripod, right, 
B. 

Similar type ; in 
field right, smdl figure 
of Artemis huntress. 
E — ♦. Similar type in field 
left, stag right. 

E — ♦. Similar type. No 
symbols. 

No inscription. Similar ^ _ 

type ; in field right, stag, '^^^^'^^ij^ 
left, bee. ^ ^^8 



Of the above-described gold coins, the last differs from 
those which precede both in weight and in the fact that 
it does not bear the name of the Ephesian people. 

Hence Mommsen (Mon. Bom., ed. Blacas, vol. ii. 
p. 444) supposes that it may have been issued by Sulla 
when he came to Ephesus in b.o. 84, and explains its 
unusual weight as being ^th of the Roman pound, and 
exactly the half of the ordinary aurei bearing the name 
of Sulla (Mommsen, L c, p. 440, sqq.), which may or may 
not have been issued at Ephesus, but which seem to 
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haye been certainly intended to ciroulate in the Eastern 
Proyinoes. 

Daring Sulla's stay in Ephesus it is said tliat he 
punished no one with death, but was satisfied with im- 
posing a heavy fine upen the city. After his departure 
Luoullus remained behind as Proqusestor to exact the 
fines imposed by Sulla. In b.c. 74 he was elected Consul, 
and subsequently he was appointed to the command in 
Asia against Mithradates. The goyemment of Lucullus, 
according to Plutarch, was extremely popular, for he 
appears to haye relieyed the people from many of the 
burdens under which they had so long been groaning — 
the fioman tax*farmer and usurer. Lucullus was in his 
turn superseded by Pompeius in b.c. 66, who, in yirtue of 
the Gtabinian and Manilian laws, obtained unlimited power 
in Asia, together with the rights of a Proconsul. 



Period XII. b.c. 67—48. 

Between b.c. 67 and 58 no coins of Ephesus are known, 
and when they recommence in the latter year a change is 
noticeable in the reverse. A symbol is generally sub- 
stituted for the bow-case between the serpents, and hence- 
forth the cistophori bear the name of the Proconsul of 
Asia in the Koman character^ and that of a civic magis- 
trate in Greek letters. 

This modification in the coinage took place, there 
can be no doubt, on the occasion of the reorganization 
of the Asiatic provinces begun by LucuUus and com- 
pleted by Pompeius after the death of Mithradates in 
B.C. 63. 

In this reorganization the policy of the Romans was to 
conciliate the urban communities as being no less the 
centres of Western civilisation and commerce than bul- 
warks against the flood of Oriental barbarism. 

An indication, perhaps, of this policy of wise considera- 
tion for ancient civic rights, combined, however, be it 
observed, with a more distinct assertion of Roman supre- 
macy^ may be seen on the Proconsular cistophori of 
Ephesus, B.C. 58 — 48, on which, for the first time since 
the constitution of the Province of Asia, in b.c. 133, the 
name of the responsible magistrate in Greek characters 
reappears. 

Of this class the following specimens are known : — 
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Proconbuiar Cistophobi. b.o. 68 — 48. 
T. AmpiuB, T. F. BaUms. 



B.C. 58. E^E OS.'' 

Mae. 185-8 m.l 
[PL V. 7.] 



[Brit. 



B.O. 58—57. E^E OZ. [Fin- 
der, 177.] 



B.O. 58—57. E^E OZ. [Fin- 
der, 178.] 

B.O. 58—57. E4>E OZ. [Brit. 
Mas.,191gr8.; Finder, 179.] 
[PI. V. 8.] 



T. AMPI. T. F. PRO 
COS. Between serpents, 
tripod, on which a statue of 
the Ephesian Artemis ; in 
field right, long torch, and 
beneath, TIMOCTPA- 
TOCnOAeMAPXOY. 

T. AMPI. T. F. PRO 
COS. Between serpents, 
Apollo standing on tripod; 
in field right, long torch, and 
beneath, rAYKWNTIA.. 
nePIKAHC 

Same, but beneath, AIONY- 
CIOC Yl 

Same, bat beneath GPMIAC 
KAIYCTPI[OY]. 



C, Fdbius, M, F, [Hadrianu^s], 



B.O. 57. E^E OZ. [Brit. 
Mas., 189*5 grs. ; Fmder, 
175.] 



C. FABI. M. F. PRO 
COS* Between serpents 
and standing apon bow-case 
a figare of the Greek Ar- 
temis, carrying bow, arrow, 
and qaiver; in field left, 
long torch; beneath KNUI- 



The name of the Proconsul who succeeded C. Fabius is 
not known. 

C. Claudius, Ap, F. Pulcher. 



B.C. 55—54 (?). E4>E n (?). 
[Berlin ; Fox collection.] 



C. PVLCHRI. AP. F. 
PRO COS. Between ser- 
pents nsaal bow-case ; in 
field right, long torch; be- 
neath, MENEKAHZ. 



'' The date on this hitherto anpablished cistophoras proves 
that T. Ampias sacceeded Q. Cicero as Froconsal of Asia in 
B.C. 58, and that C. Fabius did not sacceed to the Froconsulship 
till B.C. 57. The accepted order is thas reversed. See Wad- 
dington, ** Fastes des Prov. Asiatiqaes," p. 58. 
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Q. Minutius Thermus, B.C. 51, the next Proconsul 
whose name we know, has left us no coins. 

From B.C. 50 — 49 the province of Asia was left without 
a Proconsul in consequence of the breaking out of the 
civil wars between CsBsar and Pompeius. During this 
year L. Antonius remained as Quaestor in Asia, and by 
his authority were issued in all likelihood the anonymous 
cistophori, only signed with the letter Q for Qusestor, and 

with the monogram ^f\. 



B.a 50—49. [Brit. Mus., 188 
grs. ; Pinder, 202.1 
[PL V. 9.] 



jL. Antonius, M, F. ProqucBstor, 

In field left, Q, above bow- 
case /M^ ; in field ri'ght, 
long torch. 



C. Fannius, Prator, 



B.C. 48. E*E nS. [Brit. 
Mus., 179-7 and 181-2 grs. ; 
2 specimens.] 



C. FAN. PONT. PR. In 

field left, figure of Greek 
Artemis (?) ; in centre, tetra- 
style temple, surmounted by 
armed (?) figure ; in field 
right, long torch ; beneath, 

APXIAHMOC. 



Date and name of Proconsul wanting. 



E4>E. [Mion. iii. n. 204.] 



PRO COS. 

Between serpents, bow-case ; 
in field right, long torch ; 
beneath, ZHFIATPOZ. 



It is worthy of remark that the symbol between the 
serpents cannot belong, as Pinder supposes, to the Pro- 
consul. This is proved by the coin of B.C. 58, which has 
a tripod surmounted by the Ephesian Artemis, while that 
of the following year, B.C. 57, although bearing the name 
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of the same Proconsuly has a tripod sonnoiuited by 
Apollo. Neither can it refer to the civic magistrate 
whoee name stancU in the exergue of the coins of B.C. 57, 
for in this one year the name of this official is changed as 
many as four times. 

The symbol in question may perfectly well, however, 
stand in the place of the name of another but an annual 
magistrate. 

From the occurrence of as many as four names on the 
coins of the year B.C. 58 — 57 which differ from aU other 
names on the autonomous coins of Ephesus, inasmuch as 
they are provided with a patronymic, it may be inferred 
that during the Proconsulship of T. Ampius the duty of 
superintending the coinage was temporarily transferred 
to a magistrate of inferior rank, whose term of office was 
probably quarterly. 

With the Proconsulship of C. Fabius the ancient order 
of things appears to have been restored, the Epony- 
mous annual magistrate once more signing the coinage 
without a patronymic. 



Period XIII. b.c. 48—27. 

The coinage of the Proconsular cistophori at Ephesus 
ceased during the civil wars between Caesar and Pompeius, 
B.C. 48, and does not appear to have been resumed. After 
his victory at Pharsalia, Csesar visited Ephesus, and intro- 
duced many excellent reforms into the constitution of the 
province, among which not the least beneficial was the 
abolition of the system of farming the revenues. A few 
years afterwards the Ephesians embraced the cause of 
Brutus and Cassius (b.c. 44), but when Antonius arrived 
at Ephesus in b.c. 41 he fined them heavily for having 
chosen the wrong side in the struggle for supremacy. 
The cistophori of Antonius, though probably struck at 
Ephesus, bear no mint-marks, and in any case belong 
rather to the series of the Imperial coins than to that of 
the autonomous. 

There remain, therefore, to be described only the copper 
coins which belong to the period of the latest cistophori, 
or of the intervening time between the first civU war and 
the accession of Augustus. 

Of these the following are the principal varieties : — 

COPPEB CdNAGE. ClBO. B.C. 48 27. 

M. 6. Bust of Artemis right, E— ♦• Forepart of stag right, 
draped and wearing ste- looking back; behind, long 
phane ; at her shoulder bow I torch ; in field, )\ ; beneath, 
and quiver. [Brit. Mus.] | AHMHTPIOC 
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M. 5|. Similar. [Imhoof- 

Blnmer.] 
M. 6^. Similar. [Mion. iii. 

n. 210.] 
M. 6i. Similar. [Brii Mas.] 

[PL V. 10.] 
M. 5i. Similar. [Brit. Mas.] 

M. H. Bust of Artemis right, 
draped, wearing stepbane; 
at her shoulder bow and 
quiver. [Brit. Mas.] 
[PL V. 11.] 

M. 4^. E— ^. Head of Arte- 
mis right, wearing stepbane ; 
the whole in wreath of 
laurel leaves and berries. 
[Mion. iii. 209.] 

M. i. Bee in wreath of laurel. 
[Mion. iii. n. 216.] 

M. 2i. Similar. [Mion. S. vi 

n. 286.] 
M. 2^. Similar. [Mion. S. vi. 

n. 287.] 
M. 2i. Similar. [Imhoof- 

Blumer.] 

M, 2i. Similar. [Sestini, Mas. 
Hederv. ii. p. 168.] 



M. 2i. E— ♦. Similar. [Subhi 
Catalogue, 1874, n. 2,767.] 



M. 8. E— ♦. Similar. [Im- 
hoof-Blumer.] 



M. 2. E— ♦. Bee. [Subhi 
Catalogue, 1874, n. 2,766.] 

M. 2. E— ♦. Bee. [Mion. S. 
vi. n. 283.] 



Similar, but in field O ; be- 
neath, AHMHTPIOZ. 

Similar, but in field ME) and 
beneath, AHMHTPIOZ. 

Similar; no letter in field; 
beneath, MHN04>IA0C. 

Similar ; in field O ; beneath, 

MHNOMAOZ. 

E — 4^. Long torch between 
two stags face to face ; 
above, AHMH TPIOZ ; 
in field, KH KO£ ; in ex. 

znnATPOz. 

stag standing right ; in field 
above, <MAnN. 



Stag standing right; in its 
mouth a fillet ; behind, a 
torch ; in ex. lAZQN. 

Similar. 

Similar, but in field fl and IT ; 

in ex. MENAN[APOZ]. 
Similar; behind stag, torch; 

in front, ear of com ; in ex. 

AINHAZ. 

E — 4^. Stag standing, head 
turned back; behind it a 
torch ; across field in three 
lines, AlO NY Zl AAAZ. 

Stag standing right, head 
turned back ; behind it a 
torch ; magistrate's name, 

nvonN. 

stag standing right, head 
turned back; behind it a 
long torch; in field left, 

iN^, right, ^. 
Stag standing right; in field, 

Tinz. 

Forepart of stag right, head 
turned back ; in the field a 
torch and ...TOYKPA. 
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M, 5. E — ♦. Bee in wreath 
of laurel. [Mion. S. vi. n. 
804.] 

M. 6. E — ♦. Artemis hun- 
tress, with bow and quiver, 
advancing to right, dog run- 
ning beside her; border of 
dots. [Brit. Mus.] 
|T1. V. 12.] 

M. 8. E— 4>E. Cock right, 
with palm on wing ; above 
rPA. [Cf. Mion. S. V. 552, 
870, Dardanus.] 

M. 2i. ANTIOXOZ. Cres- 
cent and star. [Sestini, 
Mus. Hederv. ii. PI. 19, 8.] 



Stag standing right ; in field 
two monograms ; above, in 

two lines, KOYZINIOZ. 
Cock right, with palm-branch 
on which a wreath, across 
left wing ; in ex. I AZIIN ; 
the whole in wreath of 
laurel-leaves and berries. 

Stag standing right; in field, 
^^ AYZ? 

E<l>E£mN. Stag standing 
right ; beneath in field, TO 
M F ; above stag, ZHII A- 
TPOZ. 



The last-described coin may be compared with Mion. 
Sup. vi. No. 310 of Augustus, reading APXIEPEOC 
ANT[IO]XOY. 

The name of a high -priest, KOYZINIOZ, likewise oc- 
curs on early Imperial coins ; cf . with the coin bearing this 
name described above, coins of Augustus and Liyia, and 
of Claudius and Agrippina, &c. &c. Mion. Sup. vi. Nos. 
319, 327, and 329. These instances show that it is im- 
possible to draw an exact line between the coins of 
Ephesus struck before the accession of Augustus and 
those issued after that date. 



Sttmmart. 

Before oonoludingi and with the view of throwing some 
light upon the question of the duration of the magistracy 
entrusted with the care of the coinage at Ephesus, it will 
he useful to set down in a tabular form the results at which 
I haye arriyed : — 







Tears. 


Names. 


Period I. B.a 700—480. 


From the earliest times to the Per- 
sian Wars. 






Period n. B.C. 480—416. 


Athenian Supremacy. 

Persian and Spartan Supremacies. 


66 




Period lU. B.C. 416—394. 








Tissaphemes — ^Lysander 407 \ , , „«, 
Agesilaufl 396 T y"' 


21 


8 


Period iV. B.C. 894—387. 


Democracy. CononandPhamabazus. 
Alliance with Rhodes, Samos, and 








Gnidus. 


7 


6 


Period V. B.C. 387—296. 


887 — 334. Generally a tyranny. 
334 — 296. Democracy instituted by 








Alexander. 


92 


87 


Period VI. B.C. 296—288. 


Oligarchy. Lvsimachus. 
Oligarchy, ifame changed to Ar- 


7(?) 


7 


■ Period VU. B.C. 288—280. 








sinoe. 


8(?) 


8(?) 


Period VIU. B.C. 280—268. 


Under the SeleucidflB. 


22 


18 


Period IX. B.€. 268—202. 


Under the Ptolemies. 


66 


41 


Period X. B.C. 202—133. 


B.0. 202 — 196. Autonomous ? ] 








B.C. 196 — 189. Under AntiochusIII. - 


69 


64 




B.C. 189—133. Under the Attalids. J 






B.C. 133. 


Aria as a Boman Province. 

Total 










238 



It thus appears that during the period of 274 years 
which elapsed between the arrival of Lysander at Ephe- 
sus in B.C. 407 and the constitution of the Boman 
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province of Asia in B.C. 133 we have 238 magistrates' 
names. 

The question next naturally arises, was or was not the 
office of moneyer an annual one P 

If annual it follows that our lists are nearly complete, 
and that not more than about forty names remain to be 
discovered. 

If, on the other hand, this magistracy was renewed once 
every six months or oftener, we must continue to expect 
that a great many more names will be discovered than we 
now know of. In any case, as the number of names in 
each period is proportionate to its length, the chronological 
sequence of the coinage would remain unaffected, and this 
after all is the main point at issue. 

It seems to me that the question of the duration of the 
term of office of the magistrate who signs these coins can 
only be settled by comparing with the coins of Ephesus 
the dated coinage of some other city of equal commercial 
importance during an extended term of years, in order to 
ascertain what proportion of the entire coinage is likely 
to have been preserved to our times. If we take the 
dated cistophori of Ephesus itself between b.g. 133 and 67, 
we find that out of 66 dates only 32 have come down to 
us on the coins, and during the 10 years B.C. 58 — 48, 5 
dates only have reached us. But it must be borne in mind 
that the cistophori were issued at many mints in Asia 
Minor, and possibly in a kind of rotation. 

On the other hand, in the case of Aradus, a city of 
which the coinage is better adapted than that of any 
other for a comparison with the money of Ephesus, I find 
that between B.C. 170 and 142, a period of 28 years, as 
many as 22 dated coins are known to me, 20 in the 
British Museum alone; and again in the next period. 
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B.C. 186^108, in a space of 29 years there are 25 coins 
bearing different dates, of which 21 are in the British 
Museam ; and in the coinage of the same city, between 
B.C. 98 and 60, a period of 38 years, there are coins of 28 
different years in the British Museum alone, without 
counting those in other cabinets. 

If, then, we compare with the table of Ephesian coins 
the following table of the coinage of Aradus, I think that 
on the whole it must be confessed that the balance of 
evidence is strongly in favour of the theory that our 
Ephesian lists are also nearly complete and that the term 
of office of the magistrate whose name appears on the 
autonomous coinage of Ephesus was an annual one. 

Abadus. 



At 


Yean. 


Dates on Coins. 


B.C. 170—142 


28 


22 


B.O. 186—108 


29 


25 


B.O. 98— 60 


88 


28 



Conclusion. 

Assuming, therefore, as I think I am warranted in 
doing, that the names on the coins of autonomous Ephe- 
sus are those of annual magistrates, it remains to be seen 
whether it is possible to determine what was the exact 
title of the magistrate in question. 

C. Curtius (Hermes, iy. p. 225} supposes with Guhl the 
magistrate's name on these coins to have been that of the 
first Archon ; but is there any trustworthy documentary 
evidence for the office of Archons at Ephesus at all P for 
the inscription cited by Guhl and Curtius {Lc), viz. 
Boeckh C. I. G. 2953^, has been lately restored by M. 
HomoUe (Bulletin de Corr. Hell., Tom. ii. p. 333) to the 
treasury of the temple of Apollo at Delos. It has there- 
fore really nothing whatever to do with Ephesus. 

On the other hand, F. Lenormant (La Monnaie dans 
FAntiquit^, iii. p. 129) is inclined to infer from the occur- 
rence of the name KOYZINIOZ on late autonomous copper 
coins, and from the recurrence of the same name on early 
Imperial coins followed by the title APXIEPEYZ, that it 
was the high-priest of Artemis, the Megabyzus, whose name 
appears on all the previous autonomous coins of the city. 
But here again I would remark that in the first place 
there is no evidence that the Cusinios of the time of 
Augustus and Claudius is the same person as the Cusinios 
of the autonomous coin, and in the second place, granting 
this to be the case, that it seems in the highest degree 

m 
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improbable that the Megabyzi were changed annually, as 
from the number of extant names on the coins they must 
have been if M. Lenormant's hypothesis is to be ac- 
cepted.* 

My own opinion is that the magistrate who places his 
name on the currency in autonomous times is the first 
Prytanis, the regular Eponymus for state documents at 
Ephesus.® Aristotle (Polit. vi. 5) informs us that the 
duties of these magistrates (icoXowrt 8' oi fitv apxovrai tovtow 
01 8c /Soo-iXcis oi Sk irpvravcis) consisted ** in the general care 
of all such public sacrifices as the law does not commit to 
the priests, but which concern the honour of that god 
who is the protector of the city. The necessary cares^ 
therefore, about these things are, as I may say summarily, 
concerning religion, war, taxes, expenditures, markets, 
the city, the harbours, and the highways, and further 
still, concerning things pertaining to courts of justice, the 
enrolment of contracts^ executions, imprisonments, in- 
quests, calling the magistrates to account for their con- 
duct, and lastly concerning those who are to give their 
advice in public affairs." 

Prytaneis such as these described by Aristotle must 
not be confounded with the Prytaneis of the Athenian 
constitution, who were indeed not magistrates at all pro- 
perly so called. 

The duties of the first Prytanis at Ephesus may have 

^ It does not seem clear that the title apxtcpw was applied 
solely or even primarily to the Megabyzns in Imperial times. 
Gnsinios may very probably have been dpxupcv^ rwv Scj^ootuv. 

^ The Prytanis appears to have been the Eponymus at other 
towns also; of., for example, the Cistophori of Pergamas, and 
Imperial coins of Cyme in ^olis (Mion. iii. p. 10, Sup. vi. p. 16), 
of Stratonicea in Caria (M. in. p. 879, Sup. vi. p. 588), of Attuda 
in Phrygia (M. S. vii. p. 519), and of Synnada in Phrygia 
(M. iv. p. 369, S. vii. p. 623). 
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been analogous to those of the Archon Eponymus at 
Athens. 

Now I beKeve that I can bring forward sufficient posi- 
tive evidence to prove it to have been at any rate the 
general rule at Ephesus for the first Prytanis to place his 
name upon the coinage of the State. 

In the important Ephesian legal document published in 

Wood's "Ephesus" (Inscriptions from the city and suburbs, 

No. 1) there occur the names of four Prytaneis who are 

mentioned as the Eponymi of four successive years. 

These are — 

(i.) AHMArOPAZ. 
(ii.) MANTIKPATHZ. 
(iii.) APOAAAZ. 
(iv.) AANAOZ. 

Mr. Hicks informs me that he has been led to assign 
the inscription in question and the complications it deals 
with to the disorders which probably followed the edict 
of Alexander for the recall of the exiles, i.e., B.C. 324 — 
319. 

Turning now to my list of names for Period V., B.C. 
387—301, I there find the names— 

AHMArOPHZ, 

MANTIKPATHZ, 

AANAOZ, 

but no APIOAAAZ. Sooner or later the coins struck "in 
the year of Apollas " will probably be discovered. 

The next strong point in favour of my theory is the 
following : — In an inscription of Ephesus published by 
Le Bas and Waddington, No. 136, and there attributed, 
on account of the forms of the letters and the verbose 
style of the document, to the first century B.C., mention 
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IB made of a certain BadromioB as the eponymous Prytanis 

of £phe8U8| " hf rots AiOFVffiois rois /actci 'Bc£p6fuov IIpvTanv." 
Now Badromios as the name of a man is entirely un- 
known, save and except only on a coin of Ephesus struck 
according to my arrangement in Period X. between B.C. 
202 and 133. Can any one doubt for a moment that the 
BAAPOMIOZ of the coin is the same man as the Prytanis 
of that name mentioned in the contemporary inscription P 
Finally, there is one more coincidence in names which, 
not less striking than the preceding, is of much value as 
a piece of additional and cumulative evidence. Josephus 
(Ant. Jud. xiv. 10, 25), or the Hellenistic Jew who has 
made additions to Book xiv. in his name, in that portion 
of his narrative in which he pauses to enumerate the 
decrees of various Asiatic cities in favour of Hyrcanus II. 
(B.C. 47 — 40) who had petitioned through his ambassadors 
that the Jews residing in the several cities might be 
exempted from military service, cites a decree of the 
Ephesians, dated b.c. 43, when M. Junius Brutus wqs 
Proconsul,^ which begins with the words 'E^l Upvrav&as 
Mi7vo0iXov. 

Here again, on referring to my list of coins struck after 
B.C. 48, we find a copper coin with the magistrate's name 
MHNO^IAOZ, who was therefore Prytanis in B.C. 43 
—42.25 

We have thus in all the names of no less than five 

^ The MSS. of this passage give the readiBg Mapjcot lovA/oi 
Tlofi7rr)u^ vi^ Bpovrov. The correct reading has been restored 
by Bergmann (" Philologus," 1847, p. 687) to Mapxy lowty 
Mopjcov vitt> Bpovnp. 

^ The name of Artemon, the Prytanis of Ephesus, who pre- 
ceded Menophilus, has also been recorded by Josephus (xiv. 
10, 11, 12). He must have held office in b.g. 48, but no coins 
are at present known bearing his name. See Waddington, 
'Tastes des Prov. Asiatiques," p. 72. 
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eponymous irpvrovcif of Ephesus mentioned in inscriptions 
of different periods, which occur also on coins of the very 
same periods to which the inscriptions belong. 

The several points, therefore, which I have striven in 
the previous pages to establish, and not, I trust, altogether 
without success, are — 

1st. The approximate chronological sequence of the 
coinage of Ephesus from the earliest times to the esta- 
blishment of the Empire. 

2nd. That the magistrate whose name appears regularly 
on the coinage is an annual magistrate. 

3rd. That this annual magistrate was the^r^^ Prytanis, 
who at Ephesus was the President of the Committee of 
Prytaneis entrusted with the execution of the decrees of 
the Boule and Demos, and who is thus proved to have 
been, at any rate from the year B.C. 407 down to the age 
of Augustus^ the Epoityimis of the city. 



Alphabetical List of the Eponymous Prttaneis of 

Ephesus, 

With their approximate dates. 

pT.B. — The names to which an asterisk is prefixed are not to 
be foand in Pape's ** Worterbuch, d. Gr. Eigennamen," 8rd 
edition, 1870.] 



'Ayi/nup . . 
*A0iqvay6pas . 

*''A$rp^6fJLavSpoq 

•'A^^oiroXiTiys 

Atyuirrios 

Aiv€as . 

Aivctas . 

*Ain7as 

*Alyrjai 

AUry^puav 

Ai)(/ioK\^ 

*AXi$aySpos 

'AAxetSi;9 • 

"AXximros . 

"AXjciinro^ . 

' Av^poiiras • 

'Av^po/Aa^os 

*AvSp6<f}opPoi 

'AKTioAxiSas 

*A»Tiyovos . 

'AvriKpttTiT? 

*'AvTtfiiJ8i/s 

'AiTtoxos . 

'AvTtd^tXos 

'Aiti^Jkov . 

'AttcAA^s . 

'ATToXXas [Inscr.] 



B.O. 

280 — ^258 
202—133 
295 — 288 
387 — 301 
268 — 202 
202—133 
387—301 
202—133 
202 — 133 

48— 27 
202—133 
202—133 
258 — 202 
387—301 
387—301 
280—258 
387—301 
202—133 
305 — 295 
305 — 295 
258—202 
387—301 
202—133 

48— 27 
202—133 
280—258 
202—133 
324—319 



AiroXXac • • 
'AiroXXo^cDpos 
*AvoXXiaviSifji . 
'AiroXX(tfv(/8i^) 
'AiroXX(i>vi&7s 
*Apucrray6pas 
'Aptoraydpi/s 
'ApMrroibs . 
*ApMrrcas . 

'ApiOToSl^flOS 

'AptoTOJcpdnT? 
'AptoToXcQiv 
*Api(rroXc(i)S 
'ApioToXo;^os 

'ApCOTO^W 

*ApuTro<l>wv 
*Ap/(rrpaTOS 
'Apxas . . 

*ApT€fJLL8(0p0i 

'AprcM,i8o>poc 
^Aprriyaav . 
*Aprcfia)v . 
'AprcfUtfv [Josephus] 

'Ap;(€Ai)xoc 
'Ap;(t(Safio$ 

'Apxi^/xoc 
**A(rrpo7rt8i7c 
'Arpeas . . 
AvTOfie^tav . 



B.O. 
202—133 
295—288 
288—280 
280—258 
202—133 
387—301 
387—301 
288 — ^280 
202—133 
387—301 
258—202 
387—301 
394—387 
387—301 
258 — 202 
202—133 
258—202 
202—133 
258—202 
202—133 
387—301 
202—133 

43 
387—301 
387—301 

48 
202—133 
280—258 
202—133 
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B 



BaSpdfiios • 
*BaTTas . 
Btfivcop • . 
*Bota>TOc . 



Tov€ve 

TofryfOTra^ .... 

♦rpvXtc 

TvXunroi .... 



Aavaos . . 
Aavcuk • . 

^rjlMAipxo^ . 
A^fu/rpios . 

ArffiTfrpioi . 
Ai7fioicX^ . 
ArjfLOKXrj^ . 
ATj/JLOKparCB-qQ 
Arjfjuxfmv . 
Arffio<lHav . 

Atoo 

Atatros . . 
A/a9 . • 

AlO^CDpidl/S 

AioSa>po9 • 
AtoKucrio^s 
AtOKUcrios • 
Aiovvcrios [... 
AiowflrdScopos 

AlOO'KOVpiSl^S 

Aidri/Aos . 
^AoKKoXos . 
Apo7rt8i/s . 



VI. 



■]• 



**EyKatptoc 
"EKaraios . 

"EicaTOKX-^C 

**Eo7ra^t2T;s 
♦'Ed^wpos 



E. 



B.O. 

202—133 
258 — 202 
202—133 
387 — 301 



288—280 
387—301 
258—202 
305—295 



324—319 
202—133 
324 — 319 
202—133 
258—202 
202—133 

48— 27 
387—301 
202—133 
202—133 
280—258 
258 — 202 
280—258 
258—202 
301—295 
407—394 
258—202 

48— 27 
258 — ^202 
57 
202—133 
258—202 
387—301 
301—295 
202—133 



387—301 
258—202 
301—295 
280—258 
387—301 
387—301 



• • • cp • • • cv • • > * 

'Epfwis . . . 

"Ep/iias . . . 
"Ep/uiois {KouvoTpCcv) 

^pfuov . . . 

*^pyuuxvai . • 

EvkX^ . . . 

EvKptros . . 

EuiCTtTOS . . 

Evvucos . . . 

Evvovs . . . 

EvTToXts • • 

*Ev^oXos • • 

'E^cavo^ • • 

'Exc^cifios . . 



WiyvdSoTos 

hEhcuiXos 
Wijimvpoi » 



*Yly€KXrj^ . 
*Hy€\oxos . 
*Hy€A,o)(OS . 
'HyiJo-avSpos 
'Hyrfo-idvai 
'HpaKXeiSi/s 
'H/odSoros . 



0CO 

0cd§a)pos . 

0ed0iXos . 

©epffiXo^os 

©pacrea^ 

0paoT;Xoxos 

©pcMTv/wy&ys 



H 







B.C. 

387—301 
295—288 
295—288 
202—133 
57 
258—202 
258—202 
202—133 
202—133 
387—301 
258—202 
202—133 
202—133 
280 — 258 
295—288 
280—258 



387—301 
387—301 
258 — 202 
202—133 
387—301 
202—133 
387—301 
202—133 



387—301 
387—301 
280—258 
288—280 
387—301 
202—133 
202—133 



387—301 
394—387 
288 — 280 
258 — 202 
202—133 
387—301 
387—301 
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I. 


B.O. 




B.C. 


*l6grmv . . . . 


. . 4^— 27 




. . 387—301 


ISo/MFcfc. . 


. . 268—202 


Mhmttp . . 


. . . 407—394 


**lwvmi/i . . , 


. . 387--301 


Mfpw^dm^ 


. . 202—133 


**Iinriro« . . . 


. . 394—387 


MiTvo^tXos 


. . . 43 


'ivWMpCTOf . 


. . 387—301 


Ml^OTCUp . . 


. . 387—301 




. 306—296 


Mi^rpas . . 


. . . 387—301 






M^rpas . . . 


. . . 202—133 


K. 




MtfrpoSmpos . 


. . . 202—133 


KaXkifii¥ff9 . . 


. . 29fr— 288 


Mrfrpo^6vrfS > 


. . 258—202 


«£aAJU^. . 


. 202—133 


Mo^s f . . 


. . 202—133 


KaXXA4r$€inijq . . 


. 202—133 


MilTOf . . . 


. . 258—202 


KoAAiorparoc 


, . 268—202 


Mn/o-apXos • 


. . 387—301 


Kdpru^ . . . 


. 387^301 


Mn/cri^tXof . 


. . 387—301 


Kaikrrpcos . • • 


. 387--301 


M(MpaycKi;s • 


. . 202—133 


Ka/tvTputi . . . 


. . 268—202 


Moipayopas . 


. . . 387—301 


KXcovdpffiiTS • 


. . 387—301 


MdXiros . < 


. . . 202—133 


KAcovurcK . . 


. . 387—301 


«Mvm . . 


. . . 258—202 


KXvTtos . . . 


, . 387—301 






Krwros • • • 


. . 67 




N. 


Ko/&^ . . . . 


. . 387—301 


NaviqMinT? 


. . 258—202 


KopvXaf . . . 


. 407—394 


Nun^aros • . 


. . . 387—301 


KopvXas • • . 


. . 280—268 


Ntic/as • • 


. . . 258—202 


Koinrivios • * • 


48— 27 


NucoXox^^ ' ' 


. . 202—133 


KvppaXiat . . 


. . 202—133 


Nuciifiaxos 


. . 258—202 


Kuicos . . . . 


. 48— 27 




. . 280—258 


A. 




Hai^t(«iros ?) 


Aofivpcas > • . 


. 202—133 


HcfokX^ . . 


. . 387—301 


Aifivoibs • . . 


. 258—202 




. 


Ai;(as . . . . 


. 202—133 




0. 


Avfcuricof . . . 


. 387—301 


Ouovds • • 


. . . 280—258 


AvKoiy . . . 


. . 387—301 


'OXvfivtdScopo 


s . . 387—301 






'OXwwixos . 


. . 387—301 


M 




**Op)(afjL€vio^ 


. . . 387—301 


♦MavTUcpan/s 


. . 324—319 






MartXAas . . . 


. . 202—133 




n. 


McyoicX^S . . . 


. 387—301 


HoXot ? 


, . . 288—280 


MeyaXiTTQip . . 


. . 280—258 


Ilavamos . 


. . . 387—301 


•McXayyptSas . 


. . 387—301 


TlapOiviOi . 


. . . 387—301 


McXcuvcvs . . 


. . 288—280 


Tlapfi€ViaKo^ 


. . . 202—133 


McXavKo/xas • 


. . 202—133 


Happaa-Los • 


. . . 258—202 


Mci^avSpos • • < 


. . 48— 27 


navaavta^ . 


. . . 202 133 


McvckA^S . • • 


54 


IlcXayoiv • 


. . . 387—301 


Mcveo-^cuc . 


. . 407—394 


♦ncpioX^ ? 


. . . 394—387 


Mcvco-iinro? . 


. . 387—301 


iicpucX^s (rXi 


^KQiKrtiS . . .) 57 
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p. 



Il€purTpaTO^ 
nXarttv 
HXdrtov . . 
lIoX.v8dfia^ 
Ho\vKX.ri^ . 
IloXvfcpan/ff 
lIoXv$rfv ... 
IlpwTay6pa^ 

UpWTlfOV . 

Upvravi^ , 
TIv6ay6fnji 
JIvOayopai 
HvOiov . . 



'PoSiW . . 



*21aTnW 

^KlpOJV . 

SoAxiiv . 

2(i>Tarpos 
ScD(rtKpan79 

2<ii>ras . 



Tavpeas 
TcXccricxs 
*Ti;\€(rrpas 
Tt/xaydpas . 

Tiftap^os • 



Btiitish Museum. 



B.C. 

387—301 
258—202 
202—133 
387—301 
387—301 
407—394 
387—301 
258—202 
258—202 
387—301 
387—301 
258—202 
42— 27 



202—133 



407—394 
202—133 
387—301 
258—202 
280—258 
387—301 
48— 27 
280—258 
258—202 
202—133 
2027—133 



202—133 
258—202 
387—301 
288—280 
202—133 
407—394 



Tt/xd(rrpaTos IloXe- 
fidpxov .... 



"YAoicos 



^ayayopfffi 
4>tXtinros . 

^tXooTparos 
^lXmv . . 
*^upTa5 



Y. 



4>. 



X. 



Xaiplrrf^ . 
XaX#c(8cvs . 
X.apfJLivo^ . 
Xapoirivos • 
XCfJLopoi • 



B.C. 
407—394 

58 



301—295 



387—301 
387—301 
258—202 
202—133 
387—301 
305—295 
288 — 280 
48— 27 
202—133 
387—301 



387—301 
202—133 
295—288 
258 — 202 
305—295 



Inoomflete. 



lie ..... • 
piaXBrji 
. . kXc9 P • 
. . iXoxos ? 

. .UJT05 . 

€p. .€V . . . . 

ayrfpo. . . . 

. .rptos . 

rovfcpa. . . . 

. .ri(i)s * 



394—387 
394—387 
387—301 
387—301 
387—301 
295—288 
288—280 
280—258 
48— 27 
48— 27 
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